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REAL ESTATE 


COLORADO 


COLORADO 
MOUNTAIN ESTATE 
80 acres; one hour’s drive from Denver. Maids’ 
quarters; caretaker’s home; barns; saddle and 
tack room, etc. Meadows and groves; metal golf 
course; tennis court; soft ball; Badminton. Twen- 
ty minutes from fishing stream. Water; elec- 
tricity; telephone. Above Hay Fever. Mountain 
spring water. Gorgeous wild flowers. and 
paved roads. 
OWNER, C, F. OEHLMAN 

2237 DAHLIA DENVER, COLO. 


CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH—For sale or rent, for immediate 
occupancy; HIGH-LOW HOUSE, residence of the 
late Mrs. I. N. Phelps Stokes, with its 24-acre 
hilltop commanding magnificent views of Long 
Island Sound and the surrounding country. In- 
cluding an English walled garden full of choice 
shrubs and containing a pleached alley and swim- 
ming pool. The old Tudor manor house was im- 
ported from England and has been completely 
modernized, seven master bedrooms and baths, 
ample servants’ quarters; electric elevator; house 
full of old English furniture; no State income 
tax; house has been run for 25 years with three 
maids and gardener. Apply for further informa- 
tion including views, to Executors, care I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, 33 Madison Ave., New York City. 


ILLINOIS 


800 ACRES, Central Illinois grain farm; im- 
proved, level, black land; liberal terms; acre, 
$125; Midwest farms any size, desired, write 


for list. 
AUSTIN E. SANDSTEDT 
REAL ESATE BROKER PAXTON, ILL. 


MARYLAND 


Eastern Shore Waterfront estates, farms, homes. 
Colonial brick farmhouse, a ia to restore. 
Colonial brick mansion on rive 

G. D. NEAVITT, CENTREVILLE, MD. 


MICHIGAN 


FOR SALE—Any part or all 40 acres in summer 
resort village 10 acres pine and oak groves, bal- 
ance under cultivation, suitable berries, garden 
trucking. 14-room house good condition. 

M. RUSSELL, PENTWATER, MICH. 


NEW YORK 


HUDSON RIVER WATERFRONT 
Estate of 5% acres, owner’s home 15 rooms, 5 
baths. Six smaller modern dwellings on leases. 
Income grating. Private swimming pool. Prop- 
erty well landscaped and in good condition. Suit- 
able location for 5 more dwellings. A safe in- 
vestment with excellent prospects of increase 
in value and income. Within the hour of New 
York City. Price reduced for quick cash sale. 
Write Box 382, FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West 
Street, New York City. 


WOODSTOCK, ULSTER CO.—SALE, RENT. 
Estates, Studios, Hotels, Farms, Acreage. 
GEORGE A. NEHER 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


1100 ACRE, Sylvan retreat (Sullivan County), 
large buildings; $25,000; brochure. Farms, etc. 
HENDRICKSON 
COBBLESKILL (EASTERN) N. Y. 


VERMONT 


225 ACRES, 2 houses, fireplaces. Barns, elec- 
tricity. Others. Summer rentals. 
DORR W. ALLEN, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


VIRGINIA 


TRIPLE HILL FARM 

320 ACRES—good bottom land and lake site. 
Nine room house, six room house, 2 stock barns, 
chicken runs, etc. Plenty timber and pulpwood, 
etc., $4750. This property can be bought as 75 
acres and house at $2500; or 245 acres and house 
at $2250, or as a whole. Other ow values 
in farms and estates from $450 

BENNETT REALTY CO., LY NCHBURG, 


VIRGINIA FARMS, ESTATES, 
CABIN CAMPS 
HARRY H. -WILLIS, WINCHESTER, VA. 
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UCCESSFUL advertisers to- 
day recognize the importance of 
directing their sales messages to 
men with money. Vast sums 
are spent by many of them to 
determine in advance of their 
advertising those who can afford 
to buy their products. Broad, 
far-reaching surveys and inten- 
sive research are frequently em- 
ployed to obtain the desired 
information. 


@ With these thoughts in mind, 
consider the ready-made “money 
market” that is available to you 
through the advertising pages of 
The FINANCIAL WORLD. 


@ A breakdown of the circula- 
tion of this 38-year-old national 
investment and business weekly 
reveals some interesting statis- 
tics on this subject. It shows, 
for example, that by far the 
great majority of The FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD’s readers are 
executives and officials, manu- 
facturers, merchants, brokers, 
bankers and others with incomes 
in the higher brackets. 


@ The point of contact estab- 
lished between your message 
and the money market through 
this medium will be direct and 
dynamic, with a minimum of 
waste motion and maximum 
sales power and persuasion. 
Your message will be acted upon 
—not only looked at—by the ac- 
tive, opinion forming key groups. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


An “ABC” Publication 


Electric Bond 
and Share’s 
President 
Samuel W. 
Murphy 


Son of a Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., real 
estate agent.... 
Public school 
educated and 
graduated from Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, Conn. (B.A.) and Colum- 
bia University Law School (L.L.B.). 
. . . After working as law clerk and 
lawyer with various firms, he joined 
Electric Bond and Share in 1928 as 
assistant general attorney. . . . By 
1932 he had become general attorney 
of the holding company and this ex- 
perience paved the way for his ap- 
pointment as vice president and a di- 
rector in 1937. . . . Elected to the 
presidency early this year following 
the resignation of S. R. Inch. Outside 
interests include active membership 
on the Board of Education of the 
School District of South Orange and 
Maplewood, N. J. . . . Calls his hob- 
bies “work and family.” Favorite 
sport: tennis. Father: one son and 
one daughter. 


Vocafilm 


Delaware, 
Lackawanna & 
Western’s 
President 
William 

White 


Raised in Mid- 
land Park, 
New Jersey. 
Finfote school educat- 
ed. . . . Entered the railroad service 
in 1913, at the age of 16, as a clerk 
in the auditor’s office of the Erie 
Railroad at New York City.... 
Shortly thereafter he was transferred 
to the N. Y., Susquehanna & West- 
ern, an affiliated road, as a stenog- 
rapher in the superintendent’s office 
in New Jersey, N. J.... In 1916 he 
became secretary to the vice presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad, where he 


served until the first World War 
when he was made secretary to the 
assistant director of the Eastern Re- 
gion when the railroads were placed 
under Federal control. . . . In 1920 
he started his climb with the Erie, 
first as office manager of the road’s 
operating department. . . . In 1929 
he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Erie’s Western 
District and in 1934 was promoted 
to the position of assistant to the vice 
president in charge of operations. .. . 
In early 1938 he left the Erie to be- 
come general manager of the Virgin- 
ian Railway and shortly thereafter 
was also made a vice president. . . . 
Elected to the presidency of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road in December of last year. His 
hobby : railroading. 


Cooper- 
Bessemer’s 
President and 
Gen’l. Manager 
Charles B. 
Jahnke 


Born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio—the 
son of a black- 
smith. ... At- 
tended the local 
grade schools and completed his edu- 
cation at the University of Cincin- 
nati Engineering School (M.E.) 
where he also served as an assistant 
instructor. . . . Started his business 
career in 1910 as a technical appren- 
tice with Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany and served that company for 
twenty-one years....In 1931 he 
joined International Harvester to 
aid in the development of Diesel en- 
gines for farm machinery. . . . He 
joined The Cooper-Bessemer Corpor- 
ation as chief engineer in 1935... . 
By 1938 he had been promoted to the 
position of general manager, and in 
1939 he added the duties of vice presi- 
dent. . Elected president early 
this year. Primary hobby: garden- 
ing. Favorite sport: fishing ; but also 
an ardent baseball fan. Father: two 
sons and two daughters. 
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What the Balkan 


ar 


eans the Investor 


The Balkan war—bearish as a short term market 
influence—should be appraised in its proper per- 
spective as only one phase in the major struggle. 


= since the war started news 
from the various battlefields has exer- 
cised a decided effect upon the Amer- 
ican security markets, and the pattern 
has invariably been the same. Devel- 
opments in favor of Great Britain 
and its allies have lent strong support 
to stock prices whereas military or 
diplomatic successes of the Axis pow- 
ers have resulted in depressed mar- 
kets. And because of the fact that, 
on balance, the war so far has been 
in favor of the Axis powers, equity 
prices in this country are today sub- 
stantially below the levels prevailing 
at the outbreak of the war despite the 
generally favorable trend of corporate 
earnings. 


NERVOUS MARKETS 


We have recently witnessed, on a 
smaller scale, a repetition of such a 
typical downward movement of se- 
curity prices upon the receipt of news 
of early successes of the Axis armies 
in the Balkans and in Libya. There 
is no evidence of a tendency toward a 
substantial market recovery, as the 
general tone of war news has not yet 
fundamentally changed. While the 
outbreak of the Balkan war was no 
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surprise, and thus might be consid- 
ered an inadequate motivation for a 
decline in market values, the market’s 
action appears to have been chiefly 
due to the rapidity and large scale 
initial successes of the Axis powers 
in their drive against Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

In addition, the importance of the 
events in the Balkans was greatly en- 
hanced by simultaneous successes of 
the Axis powers in Africa, where a 
German-Italian thrust in two weeks 
practically nullified the results of 
Great Britain’s winter campaign 
against the, Italian forces in Libya. 
Furthermore, there was the anti-Brit- 
ish revolt in Iraq and also large losses 
of British shipping were reported by 
Berlin during that critical week. The 
combined effect of these setbacks of 
the British and their allies, despite 
their successes in other parts of Afri- 
ca, was too discomforting for the 
stock market to maintain a semblance 
of equanimity. 

But such reactionary price move- 
ments, while caused directly by Great 
Britain’s current reverses, neverthe- 
less reflect the anticipated longer 
term implications of such war news in 


relation to the ultimate outcome of 
this conflagration and oyr own eco- 
nomic, political and financial struc- 
ture. It is a generally accepted fact 
that military reverses of Great Brit- 
ain will bring us that much faster to 
the status of total war, inasmuch as 
the Administration’s hands are forced 
in this respect by its pledge of all-out 
help to England. Evidence of this 
trend is to be found in the President’s 
arrangement with the Danish Minis- 
ter to the United States for the estab- 
lishment of military bases in Green- 
land and the opening of the Red Sea 
to American ships transporting mili- 
tary supplies to Egypt, whence they 
can be trans-shipped to Greece and 
Yugoslavia and the British forces 
fighting in that region. Nobody de- 
nies that this is a decided step ahead 
toward the shooting stage in this war. 
And once the last step in that direc- 
tion is taken, our domestic economy 
will be placed on a war footing with 
all the regulations and restrictions im- 
plied in such a status, against which 
the present priority system and price 
regulations are relatively mild. 


WAR NEXT? 


Fear that such a stage may be ap- 
proached soon and that complete ac- 
tive participation on the United States 
in the war may become necessary, is 
at the bottom of the recent reaction in 
the security markets. What such to- 
tal war would mean for this country 
and how it would affect corporate 
profits and especially enterprises not 
directly producing for defense, has 
been discussed in several previous 
articles, the most recent of which is 
“What Market Outlook If War 
Comes?” in the March 19 issue. 

These recent developments have an- 
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other, more political aspect. One of 
our shrewdest observers in Washing- 
ton is of the opinion that the Admin- 
istration is seriously concerned re- 
garding recent war news, lest a series 
of new British reverses may lessen 
public support for the all-out help for 
Britain program. Although the Gov- 
ernment under the Lend-Lease Bill 
has most, if not all, of the necessary 
powers to carry out this program, 
general public support is nevertheless 
necessary, if only as a psychological 
factor. Waning of such support could 
under certain circumstances actually 
endanger the Administration’s pro- 
gram as it would strengthen the hands 
of the isolationist faction in Congress. 
It is a matter of record in the case of 
Finland, for instance, that as long as 
there was good news from the Finnish 
forces fighting the invading Russians, 
help was forthcoming on a grand 
scale from abroad, especially the 
United States. After the first serious 
reverses public enthusiasm died down, 
support decreased and when that 
country succumbed against over- 
whelming odds, its fate was quickly 
forgotten. 

It is a similar development in fickle 
public opinion that the Administra- 
tion fears as a result of the recent 
reverses of Great Britain in the Bal- 
kans and in Africa. And this is of 
even greater importance because of 


COMING ARTICLES 


New Phase of 
War Economy Ahead? 
How to Anticipate 
Prospective Trends Through 
Portfolio Changes 


the active hand the present Adminis- 
tration has played in bringing about 
the political change in Yugoslavia and 
the help it has promised the new Gov- 
ernment in its fight against the Axis 
powers. Such active intervention in 
the affairs of foreign nations, irre- 
spective of the high and moral mo- 
tives by which it is guided, needs 
success to have support at home, 
otherwise it will ultimately react 
against the Administration in power. 
This fact as well as the response 
of the security markets to recent mili- 
tary events abroad shows that senti- 
ment plays an important role in mar- 
ket trends. In a realistic appraisal 
of the present European situation, 
however, some comfort, though not 
complete assurance may be found. 
First of all, the Germans did not 
want a war in the Balkans and had 
hoped to obtain their ends by diplo- 
matic means. When the war finally 


was forced upon them, the best one 
could have expected was a delaying 
of the German Blitz by the combined 
allied forces. No military expert did 
anticipate an outright victory of Yu- 
goslavia and Greece. Furthermore, 
Germany’s ultimate goal in the Near 
East apparently is not the Balkan 
peninsula but Suez and the Iraq and 
Iran oil fields; and the campaign in 
the Balkans is costing the Germans 
heavily in men, tanks, airplanes and 
fuel of which they have none too 
much, and thereby reduces the mili- 
tary strength they can muster in at- 
tacking the other goals. 

But even assuming that they could 
gain these objectives with tremendous 
sacrifices, that would by no means end 
the war as there would still remain 
the conquest of England. Each large 
scale military action in the Near East 
and other places lessens the danger of 
an invasion of England and gives that 
country more time to prepare the 
home front and accumulate the ma- 
tériel that would effectively turn an 
attempted invasion into a disaster for 
the attacking forces. Thus the Bal- 
kan war, even if lost for Great Brit- 
ain and its allies, may become a con- 
tributing factor to England’s ultimate 
victory. But these recent events also 
portend a long duration of the Euro- 
pean struggle, with many sideshows 
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Rubber Companies Develop 


Rutter: “Big Four” have a prod- 
uct that is growing by leaps and 
bounds these days—but without much 
fanfare. Reference is made to latex 
rubber foam. From the layman’s 
point of view, this item might be de- 
fined as pure latex (milk of the rub- 
ber tree) which is generally whipped 
into a creamy foam, poured into spe- 
cial molds, and then baked so that the 
resultant material is penetrated by 
millions of interconnecting air cells. 
Latex rubber foam should not be 
confused with ordinary sponge rub- 
bers. To begin with, it is manufac- 
tured by a different process. Then 
again it is more long-lived, has wider 
applications, and is much lighter, 
purer, and softer than the more fa- 
miliar sponge product. Domestic pro- 
ducers are Firestone (Airtex), Good- 
rich (Air-Cell), Goodyear (Air- 


foam), and U. S. Rubber (Koyalon). 
The Goodrich process is exclusive 
and does not involve whipping. 

By and large, “foamed rubber” re- 
places conventional cushioning mate- 
rials, and, in most cases, springs. But 
it has industrial uses as well; for ex- 
ample, Goodrich’s Air-Cell is being 
employed in the mass molding of air- 
plane body parts, and in the interior 
of Army tanks. For the most part, 
latex rubber foam goes into mat- 
tresses; pillows; operating room 
pads; ambulance-stretcher cushions ; 
bus, truck, plane, and streamline-train 
seats. Some of the more prominent 
users are Pullman, Greyhound, Atchi- 
son, Omnibus Corporation, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Eastern Air Lines, 
and New York Central. 

With respect to passenger automo- 
biles, more and more manufacturers 


are turning to “foamed rubber” each 
year. But application here is practi- 
cally confined to a pad, or “topper,” 
over the regular spring construction. 
It is a fair question, at this time, 
whether steel springs will give way 
to full-depth latex rubber foam in the 
auto passenger-car field. 

Generally, the big problem at pres- 
ent is to lower prices to more com- 
petitive levels. Right now, “foamed 
rubber” is sold on its alleged superi- 
ority to the materials it replaces. As 
public acceptance grows, however, 
quotations should fall. Besides, there 
are several mechanical problems that 
must be overcome. And with respect 
to its wider employment in furniture, 
particularly chairs, use of latex rubber 
foam requires fundamental changes in 
design—something that the public 
must be “educated” to accept. 
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Stocks 


Selling at Under 
6-Times Earnings 


Not all are statistically cheap despite 
their low price-earnings ratios, but 
some attractive bargains are included. 


The use of price-earnings ratios as 
a means of determining the price at 
which a common stock is justified in 
selling is necessarily a rather elastic 
process. Back in the palmy days of 
1929, many chemical and utility is- 
sues were thought quite reasonably 
valued at levels twenty or thirty times 
their earnings per share. Though a 
great deal more sanity is prevalent 
today in applying the price-earnings 
concept, there is still considerable 
room for argument as to whether a 
given stock should sell at six times 
earnings, eight times, or more. 
Classical financial theory used to 


regard a price-earnings ratio of about 
ten-to-one as normal. The basis for 
this was that conservative policy 
called for the disbursement of about 
60 per cent of earnings in dividends, 
while a six per cent yield on a com- 
mon stock was considered desirable. 
Political, social and economic events 
of recent years have outmoded this 
standard without supplying another 
to take its place, and application of 
the price-earnings yardstick must thus 
be largely empirical. 

Nevertheless, a ratio of six-to-one, 
or less, such as is shown by the fifty 
stocks in the table below, is rather 
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unusual. An issue in this category 
would usually be regarded either as 
an exceptional bargain or as having 
fundamental weaknesses. Some ex- 
amples of each category may be noted 
below, but the great majority of these 
equities occupy no such extreme posi- 
tion. 

There are many possible explana- 
tions for a low price-earnings ratio 
aside from a poor past record. Latest 
reported profits are, of course, the 
only data with which a definite com- 
parison of prices can be made, but 
prospective future results are at least 
as important a factor in determining 


50 STOCKS WITH LOW PRICE-EARNINGS RATIOS 


Price Dividend 


Price Dividend 


1940 Recent Earnings Paid 1940 Recent Earnings Paid 

ISSUE: Earnings Price Ratio 1940 Yield ISSUE: Earnings Price Ratio 1940 Yield 
Archer-Daniels ........ a$5.42 27% 5.1 $1.40 5.1% Jones & Laughlin...... $10.70 27 2.5 pret cis 
Bath Iron Works...... 4.90 21% 44 0.75 3.5 Kaufmann Dept. Store 2.08 1234 6.0 $1.05 8.2% 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 14.04 72% 5.2 5.00 6.9 Midland Steel Products 5.95 291% 5.0 5.50 18.7 
Bigelow-Sanford ...... 6.11 26 43 3.00 11.5 Mohawk Carpet ....... 2.91 14% 5.1 1.25 8.4 
3.88 15% 4.0 National Acme ........ 4.40 17 3.9 1.00 5.9 
TRG occ caconnnys 6.15 25 4.1 2.00 8.0 National Malleable .... 3.05 17% 5.8 1.75 99 
Celanese Corp. ........ 3.39 20 5.9 1.25 6.2 N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis 4.29 12% 29 sa wat 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 3.01 11% 3.9 isn cae Outboard Mar. & Mfg. e4.44 20% 4.6 2.25 11.0 
Clark Equipment ...... 5.91 33 5.6 3.25 9.8 Pittsburgh Steel ....... 1.35 6% 48 Eee =p 
Colorado Fuel & [ron.. a3.10 15% 4.9 0.25 1.6 Reading Company ..... 2.59 14% 33 1.00 7.0 
Container Corp. ....... 2.85 13% 47 1.50 11.3 Reliable Stores ........ 1.75 7 40 0.50 7.1 
Crown Zellerbach ..... b2.42 11% 4.9 1.25 10.6 Republic Steel ........ 3.30 17% 5.3 0.40 23 
Crucible Steel ......... 10.24 36% 3.5 sie aes Reynolds Metals ...... 2.10 11 5.2 0.30 27 
Cudahy Packing ...... c3.29 13 4.0 Schenley Distillers .... £2.74 9 a2 
ee oe eee c3.33 20% 6.0 1.50 7.4 Sharon Steel .......... 2.65 10% 4.1 0.25 23 
SS 1.84 8 4.3 0.50 6.2 Southern Pacific ...... 2.47 95% 3.9 =e ‘ 
Douglas Aircraft ...... d18.05 67 3.7 5.00 7.5 Southern Railway ..... 3.35 12 3.6 
Dresser Mfg. .......... 3.57 185% 5.2 2.00 10.7 Soteer 16.36 31% 5.0 2.50 7.9 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 501 27% 54 300 11.1 Sunshine Mining ...... 1.82 8% §=45 160 197 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ....... 499 26 5.2 2.30 8.8 Superior Steel ......... 3.09 12 3.9 =a re 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 3.02 15% 5.3 1.25 7.9 eee 3.58 21% 6.0 ere oe 
Goodrich (B. F.)....... 3.12 11% 38 0.50 4.2 Wayne Pump ......... d3.18 16% 5.1 2.00 12.3 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 3.44 17% 50 1.25 7.3 Wheeling Steel ........ 6.53 23% 36 won ay 
Great Northern Pfd.... 4.09 23% 58 0.50 2.1 Worthington Pump ...~ 6.20 183% 3.0 ‘ga ne 
Houdaille-Hershey B... 2.42 11 45 150 13.6 Youngstown Sheet..... 5.96 31 5.2 1.25 4.0 


a—Year ended June 30, 1940. b—Year ended April 30, 1940. c—Year ended Oct. 31, 1940. d—Year ended Nov. 30, 1940. e—Year ended Sept. 30, 1940, 


f—Year ended Aug. 31. 1940. 
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equity prices. Thus, a stock repre- 
senting an enterprise whose 1941 
earnings will be retarded by higher 
taxes, wages or raw material costs, 
hindrances to production as a result 
of priorities, or other factors, should 
not capitalize 1940 profits too liber- 
ally. Uncertainty as to the ability of 
tire manufacturers to offset higher 
rubber costs by raising prices may 
well account for the presence of all 
four of the more important tire equi- 
ties in the accompanying list. 

It is obvious that a temporarily 
high level of earnings per share con- 
stitutes no valid basis for extravagant 
equity prices. Thus, a stock whose 
profits are currently very satisfactory 
because of cyclical factors should sell 
at a much lower price than another 
earning the same amount, but earn- 
ing it consistently whatever the level 
of business activity. The numerous 
heavy industry shares included in the 
list, on which profits were small or 
non-existent during the depression, 
should therefore not capitalize current 
earnings as liberally as though indefi- 
nite continuance of these income lev- 
els could be anticipated. In a few 
cases, however—an example being 
Deere & Company—present prices 
appear very reasonably adjusted to 
earnings even after giving considera- 
tion to the large cyclical variations in 
the latter. 


LEVERAGE FACTOR 


Equity valuations should be espe- 
cially conservative where the effect 
on a common stock of cyclical changes 
in net profits is magnified by a heavy 
leverage factor due to a large senior 
capitalization. A number of the steel, 
railroad and industrial equipment is- 
sues in the list could be cited in this 
connection. Jones & Laughlin is per- 
naps the best example; this stock has 
the largest capital leverage factor of 
any equity in the steel group, which 
is noted for heavy leverage. Thus, 
while the issue is selling at a lower 
ratio to 1940 earnings than any other 
stock mentioned in the list, it should 
be remembered that as recently as 
1938 a deficit of $17.33 a share was 
incurred on this equity. 

In a number of cases, current high 
earnings levels may be regarded as 
relatively transitory not only because 
of cyclical considerations but also be- 
cause war influences have been re- 
sponsible for much of the recent pros- 
perity. Profits from such a source are 
always capitalized with extreme con- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Mail Order Leader 
Shows Good Gains 


While not on the statistical bargain counter, Sears, 
Roebuck is in a more favorable position than similar 
issues, and affords a relatively attractive yield. 


The latest monthly sales report 
issued by Sears, Roebuck discloses 
that the company’s volume of busi- 
ness during March was more than 30 
per cent ahead of that booked in the 
like month of last year. When it is 
considered that sales for March, 1940, 
were at that time a record for the 
month, this performance appears still 
more impressive. But it is nothing 
unusual for Sears to show substantial 
increases Over previous peak results ; 
the process has been going on for 
years and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the end is not yet in sight. 
The business now carried on by 
Sears, Roebuck was established in 
1886. This company is thus not as 
old as its principal competitor, Mont- 
gomery Ward, which had its incep- 
tion in 1872. But Sears is by far the 
larger organization—some 37 per 
cent larger, based on relative sales 
volumes for the 1940 fiscal year. 
There is one other important differ- 
ence as well. Both companies derive 
about 60 per cent of their revenues 
from chains of junior department 
stores and 40 per cent from mail 
order activities. But since most of 
the retail outlets operated by Mont- 
gomery Ward are located in rural 
districts or small cities, this enterprise 
is almost entirely dependent on farm 
buying power. Sears is better diver- 
sified, with the majority of its store 
units placed in industrial centers. 


WORLD WAR RECORD 


For a number of years, both com- 
panies confined their activities entire- 
ly to the mail order business—and did 
very well at it. Mail order selling is 
the least costly method of distributing 
merchandise, due to the small over- 
head involved. During the World 
War, soaring commodity prices boost- 
ed farm buying power to exception- 
ally high levels, and Sears reaped the 
benefit. From less than $100 million 
in 1914, the company’s sales climbed 
to $244 million in 1920. In the post- 
war deflation of 1921, sales slumped 


sharply and_ substantial inventory 
losses resulted in a deficit of $16.4 
million. 

Recovery during the next several 
years was steady but slow. Not until 
1925 was the 1919 earnings peak of 
$18.9 million exceeded, while sales 
failed to better the 1920 level until 
1926. Recognizing the growing im- 
portance of the purchasing power of 
industrial workers, Sears opened its 
first retail outlet in 1925 and steadily 
expanded this branch of the business. 
Materially aided by this new source 
of revenues, sales climbed to $415 
million in 1929, and a profit of over 
$30 million was shown for the year. 


SALES TRENDS 


Affected like all other merchandis- 
ing organizations by the depression, 
Sears suffered declines in sales and 
earnings in each of the next three 
years, a deficit of some $2.5 million 
being incurred in the thirteen months 
ended January 28, 1933. Steady 
gains were shown thereafter, the 1929 
peaks in sales and earnings being ex- 
ceeded in the 1936 fiscal year. Fur- 
ther improvement was registered the 
following year, and after a temporary 
setback in 1938 new records were 
attained in 1939, with sales of $617 
million and a profit of $37.3 million. 

Last year the volume of business 
done continued to rise, totaling more 
than $704 million. But net receded 
slightly to $36.1 million. Federal 
taxes amounted to $22.5 million in 
the 1940 fiscal year (of which $7,- 
335,000 represented excess profits tax 
liability), against only $10 million 
for 1939. An increase of more than 
$1 million in the contribution to the 
employees’ profit sharing pension 
fund also played a part in restricting 
earnings. 

If the strong upward trend in sales 
volume witnessed thus far during the 
1941 fiscal period is maintained 
throughout the year, it appears likely 
that earnings will be large, if not rec- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Hobart Photo Features 


A study in wage cost factors in representative industries 


The general trend toward higher wage rates 
places companies with a low wage cost fac- 
tor in a relatively advantageous position. 


Wren we talk of industrial costs, 
three principal factors come to mind 
—wages, taxes, and raw material 
prices. Each of these has a vital bear- 
ing on the ultimate price of a given 
product; for if they are not main- 


tained in reasonable “balance,” they 
can easily spell the difference between 
profits and losses. While govern- 
mental policies of maintaining price 
ceilings over industrial products are 
maintained, the question of “wage 


vulnerability’ assumes especial im- 
portance. 

With taxes up, prices rising, and 
business activity at record levels, the 
question of increased payrolls has now 
come to the fore. This has been ex- 


Relative ““Wage Vulnerability’ of 26 Representative Industries 


Total 


MANUFACTURE: 
“Average for all manufactures $9,089,928 


——(thousands omitted)—— 


Wages Paid Vides Wages Paid Value 
MANUFACTURE: -——(thousands omitted)—— 
$24,710,565 36.8% Liquors (distilled and rectified 
183,247 42.3 ee $8,101 $48,595 16.7% 
206,979 41.1 Machine 103,680 248,399 41.7 
1.319.370 48.9 Meat Packing ............. 161,524 421,786 38.3 
762,695 38.1 Paints, varnishes and lacquers 31,702 189,390 16.7 
; : Paper and allied products.... 309,857 869,902 35.6 
346,234 53.0 Petroleum Refining ......... 128,214 527,862 24.3 
121.027 413 Radios, radio tubes and pho- 
12 4082 95 5 47,026 130,020 36.2 
Railroad Cars 34,615 64,721 53.5 
1,879,517 19.0 Rayon Yarn ............ eh 3,907 7.344 51.0 
81,505 41.9 Rubber Tires (including inner 
226,679 11.5 89,774 231,372 38.8 
999,781 33.5 569,724 1,147,548 49.6 
206,979 41.1 Washing machines, ironers, 
228,696 62.4 etc. (household) ...... Saale 9,277 25,236 368 


Aircraft and parts. 77,488 
Agricultural Implements 85,075 
"Automobiles and parts...... 644,905 
Bakery Products ............ 290,550 
Boots and Shoes (excluding 

183,658 
Business Equipment ......... 49,982 
Chemicals and allied products 356,185 
34,180 
26,067 
Electrical Machinery ....... 335,820 
Glass (containers and _ flat 

85,075 
142,637 

Source: 


tinware, except sheet metal work. 
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Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939 (preliminary figures). 
all motor-propelled vehicles having 4 wheels or more, for use on highways. 


a—Based on data from 184,244 establishments in 453 industries. 
c—Comprised of products of steel-works and rolling mills. d—Includes “other” 


b—Includes 


. 
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pressed, over the past several months, 
in widespread agitation by workers 
for higher returns. By and large, 
these are being granted. In the light 
of this development, what about com- 
parative operating margins? Which 
industries are likely to fare better 
than others? Which ones are likely 
to fare worse? 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


At first glance, it might seem that 
wages (represented by outlays for all 
time and piece workers employed in 
a plant) could be set against product- 
values, thus giving a figure to work 
with. But value of products is not 
entirely satisfactory. This arises from 
the fact that only a part of this value 
is actually created within the indus- 
try ; sometimes, for example, a much 
larger portion is contributed by the 
value of materials used. 

For our purposes, the better cri- 
terion would appear to be what is 
known as “value added by manufac- 
ture’—or the increment in value, as 
measured by the price of goods pro- 
duced and of materials processed. 
This gives the net addition to the 
value of a certain item and is almost 
free from the duplication that is a fac- 
tor in the total value of products. 


According to the Census of Manufac- 
tures, it is calculated by subtracting 
the cost of materials, supplies, con- 
tainers, fuel, purchased electric ener- 
gy, and contract work from the value 
of products. 

With that in mind, glance at the 
tabulation on page 7. First of all, it 


“lists 26 manufactures which are of 


relatively great interest to the general 
investing public. Then it shows com- 
parative figures for 1939 on (1) total 
wages paid, (2) value added by man- 
ufacture, and (3) percentage of wages 
to value. In addition, it gives the 
“average” for these data as represent- 
ed by 184,244 establishments in 453 
industries (in accordance with their 
classification by the U. S. Census 
Bureau). In effect, study of the per- 
centages will give an indication of the 
degree of vulnerability to higher 
wages of each of the industries pro- 
ducing the 26 mentioned items. 

On this basis, the most favorably 
situated industries are as follows: 
cigarette; liquor, paint, varnish, and. 
lacquer; chemical; petroleum refin- 
ing; and cement. It will be noted 
that cigarette production takes the. 
honors here. For every dollar of 
value added by manufacture, in 1939, 
wages took only 11.5 cents. For one 


thing, this reflects the very high de- 
gree of mechanization in the industry. 
But more than that, it reflects the 
fact that most of the processes in ciga- 
rette production are automatic—thus 
requiring a relatively small labor sup- 
ply. This is substantially true of 
chemical manufacture and the remain- 
ing items on the list. 


WAGE VULNERABLE 


At the opposite end of the pendu- 
lum are the hosiery, railroad car, 
boot and shoe, rayon yarn, steel, and 
automobile and parts industries. What 
generalization is applicable in this 
case? To begin with, consider the 
hosiery industry, with no less than 
62.4 per cent of value added account- 
ed for by wages. True, there is a 
good deal of mechanization here. But 
the cost of raw materials is relatively 
small—which is just another way of 
saying that labor is a more important 
consideration in stocking manufac- 
ture. Then again, workers in these 
lines (particularly in steel, rayon, and 
automobiles) are effectively organ- 
ized. 

A few more observations are in 
order. With respect to tobacco in 
general, it will be noticed that the 


(Please turn to page 27) 


Medium Grade Bond Group 


Yielding better than 5 per cent, this group 
should appeal to the investor seeking an 
above average return with reasonable safety. 


Wien opportunities in the high 
grade bond field practically non-exist- 
ent, except for those investors seeking 
the ultimate in safety without regard 
to yield, the search for an adequate 
return on capital must of necessity be 
directed toward the medium grade 
group. Careful selection is essential 
in either category but particularly so 
in the latter field. But with this reser- 
vation it is possible to find among the 
obligations of well established com- 
panies, bonds which provide a better- 
than-average return with reasonable 
security of principal. 

Here is a group of five such bonds, 
comprising two utilities and three 
rails. While the coverage of fixed 


charges in several instances was not 
particularly wide last year it is im- 
portant to note that the trend of 
earnings is upward, particularly 
among the railroads where sharp 


gains are being recorded in freight 
traffic and operating revenues. 

The two utility holding companies 
whose debenture bonds have been in- 
cluded in this group are not expected 
to meet serious difficulties in the ad- 
ministration of the Public Utility Act. 
The three rail bonds are secured by 
varying mortgage and collateral pro- 
tection in addition to expanding earn- 
ings. 


BOND ISSUE: 


American Water Works & Electric 6s, 1975 110 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line first 5s, 1944 100 


Continental Gas & Electric 5s, 1958... 
New York Central, Mich. Central coll. 3%s, 


A BOND GROUP YIELDING 5% PLUS 


Times 
Interest 
Recent Net Call Earned 
Price Yield Price 1940 
5.3% 110 1.29 
5.0 n.c. al.45 
kick 96 5.3 102 1.53 
5.7 n.c. 1.23 
aici 79 5.1 n.c. 1.14 


a—Earnings of Southern Railway which guarantees interest. n.c.—Not callable. 
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Tre oil industry starts this year’s 
active marketing season for gaso- 
line under considerably more favor- 
able conditions than those prevailing 
at this time in 1940. A year ago, in- 
ventories of gasoline, the most im- 
portant product on both a gallonage 
and a dollar basis, had reached an all- 
time peak around 103 million barrels. 
Although high seasonal demand dur- 
ing the summer months made a size- 
able dent in this uneconomic accumu- 
lation, the reduction in stocks 
amounted to only about two-thirds 
the amount which had been added to 
storage the preceding winter. 

By the end of September, motor 
fuel inventories were some 15 per 
cent higher than they had been a year 
before, against an increase of only 
about five per cent in demand. This 
disproportionate gain had the logical 
effect on gasoline prices, whose aver- 
age for the year (ex-taxes) was the 
lowest in history except for 1933. 

But the industry took rather vigor- 
ous action to correct this situation. 
Both crude oil production and refinery 
runs were curtailed, and the yield of 
light fuel oils was increased at the ex- 
pense of gasoline. This served the 
dual purpose of keeping the seasonal 
increase in motor fuel inventories 
within bounds and providing suffi- 
ciently large supplies of gas oil and 
distillate fuels to meet the record de- 
mand for these products. In con- 
sequence, the excess of motor fuel 
stocks over year-earlier levels was 
rapidly whittled away during the last 
quarter of 1940. At present, gasoline 
supplies are more than 3.5 million 
barrels smaller than they were a year 
ago—5.4 million barrels smaller, if 
aviation fuel is excluded from con- 
sideration for both years. 


PRICE INCREASES 


In the recent past there have been 
general increases in quotations for 
both crude and refined oils, consider- 
ably improving the earnings position 
of most companies. In addition to the 
intelligent production and refining 
policies pursued by the industry, three 
other factors not entirely subject to 
its control have helped to bring about 
this favorable development. Among 
the most important is the substantial 
increase in demand, amounting to 
about ten per cent for domestic re- 
quirements of gasoline. Higher tanker 
rates and lower crude production 
from Illinois and Michigan have also 
contributed to the market strength. 

Exports have been at decidedly 
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Inventory Cuts 
Aid Oil Shares 


Improved statistical position of in- 
dustry reflected in recent price in- 


creases. High sales volume in prospect. 


subnormal levels for some months, 
and no significant gain in foreign ship- 
ments appears in prospect. But this 
year finds domestic production and 
refining operations adjusted to this 
fact, whereas in 1940 refiners con- 
tinued to count on sustained foreign 
demand for some time after it started 
on its precipitate decline. Since ex- 
ports were quite satisfactory during 


the first quarter of 1940, income state- 


ments for the similar period of the 
current year may make unfavorable 
comparisons, but the effect of this fac- 
tor will diminish from now on. 

Prices are still subnormal, and re- 
attainment of former high earnings 
levels—those witnessed in 1937, for 
example—will be a rather lengthy 
process for most companies. And 
there is one possible adverse factor 
in the statistical position which so far 
has shown no signs whatever of grow- 
ing serious, but which might con- 
ceivably operate to the industry’s dis- 
advantage over coming months. This 


Finfoto 


is the scattered local shortages of re- 
sidual fuel oil in some districts, par- 
ticularly in the industrial areas of the 
Middle West. If this situation should 
grow acute—as it might conceivably 
do in view of the large demand for 
the product resulting from the na- 
tional defense program—it is possible 
that refiners might be tempted to step 
up operations again and thus produce 
an excessive amount of gasoline. 


ATTRACTIVE STOCKS? 


Barring such a contingency, how- 
ever, the shares of the better situated 
enterprises in this group offer con- 
siderable longer range attraction at 
present deflated levels. For the more 
conservative purposes, issues such as 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texas 
Corporation, Phillips Petroleum, So- 
cony-Vacuum and Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil appear to occupy the most 
favorable position. As a low-priced 
speculation, Pure Oil common stock 
deserves mention. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Worip Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1941 


American Seating C+ 

Present holdings of shares (now 
around 8) may be retained, strictly 
as a speculation (paid 50 cents in 
1940). Demand for seating equip- 
ment in schools and similar public 
structures may be smaller this year. 
But this should be offset by replace- 
ment sales to theatres, churches, etc., 
as consumer incomes extend their 
rise. Reflecting a favorable level of 
sales in the March quarter, period, 
earnings probably equalled the 47 
cents a share reported in the similar 
interval a year ago. (Also FW, Dec. 
4, ’40.) 


American Tel. & Tel. A+ 

Stock, now around 158, continues 
to merit the consideration of long 
term income investors (ann. div., $9; 
yield, 5.7%). Booming business is 
having its effect on American Tele- 
phone. In the first quarter, for in- 
stance, the Bell System had a net 
increase of 371,500 telephones in 
service—the largest gain for any 
quarter in company history. Further- 
more, the number of toll and long- 
distance conversations is constantly 
increasing. Factors such as these are 
enabling the big communications unit 
to overcome the effect of higher taxes 


and show higher earnings as well. 
(Also FW, Mar. 26.) 


Brooklyn Union Gas B 
Existing holdings of shares may 
be retained temporarily for higher 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


ibe insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single listed stock or bond. 
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liquidating levels; recent price, 11. 
Indications are that this unit recorded 
a 10 per cent drop in first quarter 
net, as compared with a year ago. In 
the March quarter, 1940, results were 
equal to 84 cents a share. During 
the period, company actually sold 
more gas than it did in the like 1940 
interval. Chief reason for the decline 
in net income stems from a change in 
the method of accruing depreciation 
and Federal income taxes. As far as 
depreciation is concerned, effect of the 
revision is to increase this charge as 
more gas is sold. (Also FW, Dec. 
4, 


Cutler-Hammer C+ 

At recent prices of around 16, 
shares do not appear to occupy an 
outstandingly attractive position (paid 
35 cents so far this year). Unofficial 
advices are that first quarter net prob- 
ably fell under the 61 cents a share 
shown in the like 1940 period, despite 
a sales gain of around 50 per cent. 
This is supposed to have resulted 
from sharply higher taxes as com- 
pared with a year ago. Later on, 
however, it is believed that this dis- 
proportion will be less pronounced. 
Long range estimates are that full 
year earnings will approximate the 


1940 level, or $1.94 a share. 


Dow Chemical A 

Although not on the statistical bar- 
gain counter, at current levels of 
operating record 


about 125, and 


SHARP GAIN FOR 
CONTINENTAL 


longer range potentialities warrant 
retention of shares (ann. rate, $3). 
According to present plans, Dow will 
eventually increase output of magne- 
sium to an annual rate of about 50 
million pounds. This is practically 
double the present yearly production. 
Approximately 25 per cent (6 million 
pounds) of the expansion will come 
from a plant addition—on own ac- 
count—at Freeport (Texas). The 
remainder will represent government- 
owned facilities, to be constructed in 
the same area. (Also FW, April 9.) 


Ex-Cell-O B 

Cyclical and longer range possibil- 
ities warrant retention of shares, re- 
cently priced at 26 (paid 65 cents so 
far this year). Official estimates are 
that shipments this vear will approxi- 
mate $25 million. This would com- 
pare with around $16 million in 1940, 
and $6.6 million in 1939. As of 
March 31, unfilled orders totaled 
some $16 million. Ex-Cell-O distri- 
buted $2.30 a share to stockholders 
last year. In view of earnings and 
finances, however, more liberal pay- 


ments are outlined for 1941. (Also 
FW, July 17, ’40.) 
Flintkote B 


Now around 12, present and pros- 
pective earnings warrant retention of 
shares on a speculative basis (paid 
25 cents so far this year). Reflecting 
building and general industrial ac- 
tivity, company increased first quarter 


Continental Motors Corporation is ap- 
parently headed for its best earnings year 
since 1925, when net was some $2.8 mil- 


lion, or 93 cents a share on present stock outstanding. Based on official 
estimate for the first fiscal quarter, together with recent reports from 
informed sources, it is believed that profit in the six months to end this 
month will approximate $1.2 million. This would equal 40 cents a share 
on existing capitalization, and compare with 7 cents in the same period 
a year ago. Unfilled orders continue to hold above $60 million. 
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earnings to the equivalent of 45 cents 
a share, from 17 cents a year ago. 
Flintkote is now in its seasonally bet- 
ter months. Last year, net in the 
second period—which consists of 16 
weeks—was 75 cents a share. With 
favorable trends continuing, it is un- 
derstood that this figure should be 
bettered in the current 16-weeks’ in- 
terval. (Also FW, Feb. 12.) 


Gen. Am. Transportation B+ 

Income and appreciation possibili- 
ties warrant commitments in stock, 
now around 48 (yield on $3 paid last 
year, 6.2%). Although results have 
not yet been made public, official re- 
ports are that first quarter earnings 
ran about even with the like 1940 
period. In the first three months a 
year ago, net equalled $1.20 a share. 
Ordinarily, the initial quarter is not 
the year’s best—although in 1940 this 
turned out to be the case. Supple- 
menting regular operations, General 
American is building a new plant to 


manufacture shell forgings. (Also 
FW, April 2.) 
General Electric B+ 


Commitments in shares are war- 
ranted, at current levels of about 30 
(indicated ann. rate, $1.40). March 
quarter sales were the greatest for 
any period in company history but 
net income actually declined to 39 
cents a share, from 41 cents in 1940. 
Reasons for the decline included a 
substantially higher tax reserve, in- 
creased costs due to overtime pay- 
ments, and somewhat lower operating 
efficiency as a result of speed-up ef- 
forts for defense. But as the year goes 
on, acceleration of factory output may 
offset the importance of these factors. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Doubts as to maintenance of recent 
earnings levels indicate advisability 
of withholding commitments in 
shares, now around 33 (paid 50 cents 
so far this year). Reflecting a very 
high level of operations, March quar- 
ter net of this unit rose to $1.35 a 
share, from $1.15 in the like 1940 in- 
terval. According to the management, 
both building and automotive glass 
contributed to the favorable showing. 
However, prospective curtailment of 
automobile production volume could 
reduce this company’s operations quite 
sharply in the 1942 model year. To 
date, company has neither sought nor 
obtained defense contracts. This is 
partly due to President Biggers’ posi- 
tion as production chief of the Office 


of Production Management. (Also 
FW, Oct. 30, *40.) 
Macy (R. H.) B 


At current levels, around 24, stock 
may be held for speculative income 
(ann. rate, $2; yield, 8.3%). A com- 
paratively small increase in sales was 
largely offset by taxes, in the last fis- 
cal year, and company showed net 
practically unchanged—at $2.38 a 
share compared with $2.36. While 
sales are expected to move ahead in 
the 1941-42 period, it is doubtful 
whether earnings will score any 
marked gain. The fact of the matter 
is that other merchandising equities 
appear to be in a position to capitalize 
more fully on prospective improve- 
ment in this field. 


Martin (Glenn L.) C+ 

While essentially speculative, pres- 
ent trends warrant retention of exist- 
ing holdings of shares, recently quot- 


ed at 26 (declared $1.50 so far this 
year). Coincident with report that 
first quarter sales were up sharply as 
compared with a year ago, company 
estimated net for the period at the 
equivalent of $1.70 a share. In the 
first three months of 1940, profit was 
$1.98 a share. For the full year 1940, 
“excess” profits tax liability and year- 
end charges apparently reduced earn- 
ings to $3.92, compared with $4.94 in 
1939. But indicated volume should 
ameliorate this situation in the cur- 


rent year. (Also FW, July 17.) 


McGraw Electric B 

Cyclical prospects justify retention 
of shares in speculative lists; approx. 
price, 22 (paid and declared so far 
this year, 75 cents). This company 
does not report interim results. It is 
believed, however, that gross earn- 
ings attained a new high record in 
the first three months. Because of 
higher taxes, followers of this unit do 
not believe that net income reflected 
the full force of sales improvement. 
But sharply increased sales should go 
far toward overcoming narrower 


profit margins. (Also FW, Feb. 26.) 


Packard C+ 
Strictly speculative holdings of 
shares may be maintained on a long 
range basis; recent price, 3. From 
the standpoint of volume, Packard’s 
first quarter experience was highly 
successful. Because of tooling ex- 
penses for defense work and the new 
“Clipper” line, however, it is under- 
stood that period earnings were only 
nominal. In the March quarter a 
year ago, there was a small deficit. 
All indications point to a more profit- 
able year in 1941 than in 1940. 
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WAR BY 
PROXY 


It is said, and with fac- 
tual realism, that if our 
navy undertakes to con- 
voy ships through the unneutral 
waters of the Atlantic, it means shoot- 
ing and then we shall at once be in 
the war. Even the President has pub- 
licly said as much in his radio ad- 
dresses and at press conferences. 

As for the Axis reaction to such 
action on our part, we may as well 
assume they will attack our shipping 
with their submarines and bombers 
for they will do everything within 
their ruthless power to prevent Great 
Britain from maintaining her life line. 
The battle of the Atlantic then will 
have to be fought with our sea arm 
by the side of England’s. 

Whether to convoy or not has be- 
come a heated controversy with a con- 
siderable division of opinion among 
our people who are aware of the seri- 
ous import attached to whatever de- 
cision the Administration reaches. In 
the public’s mind there is still fresh 
the election pledge to keep us out of 
war and yet aid England to the fullest 
measure of our resources, both agri- 
cultural and manufactured. 

In the light of the startling events 
which have since occurred it might 
have been better had there been more 
frankness in pointing out the possi- 
bility of actual war which cannot be 
outlawed or avoided when one takes 
sides, as implied when we give our 
material assistance to one side and not 
to the other. This might have averted 
the deep cleavage in public opinion 
which is not contributing to a united 
spirit in the critical hours we are pass- 
ing through. 

The insistent demand that Congress 
should assume its prerogative author- 
ity of making the decision whether or 
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not we should convoy ships across 
the Atlantic is only a logical outcome 
of this burning controversy. More- 
over, the Constitution provides the 
sole authority to declare war rests 
with Congress, the elected representa- 
tive of the people. 

Still it is not impossible for the 
President under his emergency 
powers to devise some way to convoy 
ships to bases established outside the 
active war zones where the English 
could pick them up and thus release 
many of her ships to comb the Atlan- 
tic for submarines, enhancing the 
safety of her life lines. 

However, whatever conclusions in- 
dividuals may reach on the fateful 
convoy problem, the decision to de- 
clare war or not is not wholly in our 
hands. Ever since we handed over 
our over-age destroyers to Great 
Britain, and in other ways openly 
accorded her assistance, we have been 
in an undeclared war where the bellig- 
erents can make this decision for us. 
From Hitler’s record it is apparent 
that if he sees himself endangered, 
he would take this risk and that 
would mean war whether we want it 
or not. 

This is the realistic situation the 
United States faces and we might as 
well be prepared to confront it. For 
that very reason we should unitedly 
bend all our efforts to speed up our 
own preparedness. We are far short 
of it. 

If we do not now concentrate our 
thoughts and energies on this momen- 
tous purpose there is grave danger 
that we may find ourselves in the 
throes of an internal weakness similar 
in some respects to that which 
crushed France before she could ef- 
fectively battle for her freedom. 


CONTROL SHOULD 
BE FLEXIBLE 


Involved in 
the plan of 
controlling 
prices to avoid inflation which Leon 
Henderson will administer is a major 
problem that will require most deli- 
cate handling; otherwise such pro- 
posed control could disrupt the even 
flow of our industrial output and en- 
danger the defense program. 

One of the main causes responsible 
for lifting the level of prices is the 
demand of labor for increased wages. 
This is a natural evolution in war or 
under the threat of war, for as the 
worker sees the cost of living going 
up his natural impulse is to want an 
increase in pay to offset his increased 
expenses. That factor is far more im- 
portant in an inflationary cycle than 
is the hoarding of excessive inven- 
tories in anticipation of rising prices. 

The rule should be laid down by the 
Government that where wage in- 
creases cannot be absorbed by manu- 
facturers or producers without im- 
pairment to their normal profits, based 
on peacetime experience, such moder- 
ate increases in prices of their prod- 
ucts as would offset this increase in 
operating expense should be _per- 
mitted. 

The maximum levels of fixed prices 
must be made sufficiently elastic to 
enable Henderson to operate smooth- 
ly. He can then manipulate so as not 
to prevent a reasonable amount of free 
play of industry in successfully meet- 
ing increased costs of operation. 

The Government has a considerable 
stake in the success of its price con- 
trols for if it imposes undue burdens 
on the commercial life of the country, 
it dries up to its sources of tax reve- 
nues which is the last thing it would 
want to bring about. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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New Opportunities 
Railroad Bonds 


Reorganizations are bringing new issues 
to the market; most of the new senior lien 
bonds should prove sound investments. 


Easels of the Chicago Great 
Western and Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois reorganizations has added three 
new issues to the railroad bond list. 
The active trading in the first 4s and 
general income 44s of the former, 
and the convertible income 5s of the 
latter road, as well as when-issued 
trading in the proposed securities of 
several others whose reorganizations 
are yet to be completed, afford some 
measure of the future importance of 
the new crop of reorganization bonds. 
The group will be a substantial one 
when the reorganization plans of the 
larger roads still in bankruptcy or 
receivership are consummated. 

Most of the projected reorganiza- 
tions provide for distribution of new 
first mortgage bonds or other senior 
lien, fixed interest bearing issues as 
well as junior securities. There are 
exceptions, such as the plan for the 
Spokane International, which pro- 
vides a capitalization consisting solely 
of contingent interest bonds and 
stock. In some cases the new senior 
bonds are issuable only for cash or to 
discharge RFC indebtedness. Thus 
the initial issue of the new prior lien 
4s of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
has been taken by the RFC and the 
only bonds of the reorganized road 
available to the public are the income 
5s. 


NEW BONDS 


The more generally representative 
reorganization plans, however, pro- 
vide for issuance of new first mort- 
gage bonds to several classes of old 
security holders, effecting sufficiently 
wide distribution to assure active 
markets for these senior issues. Plans 
approved by the ICC for the Erie, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and 
others make provision for exchange 
of certain existing securities for new 
first mortgage bonds as well as in- 
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come bonds and stocks. These bonds 
will generally bear interest at fixed 
rates. The Chicago & North West- 
ern plan is unusual in that the new 
first and general mortgage bonds are 
to bear 2%4 per cent fixed interest 
and additional 1% per cent interest 
contingent upon earnings. If the con- 
tingent interest is earned for three 
successive years, it becomes a fixed 
obligation. 

This set-up for the new senior 
bonds of the North Western, although 
not typical, is indicative of the con- 
servatism with which railroad reor- 


ganization plans have been formu- 
lated. Recognizing that the fixed 
charges established by some of the 
new capitalizations would not have 
been fully earned in 1938 (when net 
operating income of the Class I rail- 
roads slumped to a point not far 
above the 1932 depression low), the 
average margin of coverage in recent 
years has been very satisfactory. 
Stated in another way, the reductions 
in fixed charges to be effected in re- 
organizations are drastic in general, 
although differing in degree in indi- 
vidual instances. 

Applying the earnings of recent 
years to the proposed capitalizations 
of two of the larger systems still 
awaiting reorganization, the follow- 
ing ratios of coverage of new fixed 
charges are estimated: 


-—Fixed interest times earned——, 


ROAD: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
St. Paul ... 1.35 2.80 2.10 1.40 2.20 3.70 
1.85 2.25 1.909 0.50 1.65 2.20 


Particularly when it is recalled that 
railroads usually carry through a 
larger share of gross revenues to net 
income available for charges after 
emerging from the courts, it will be 
seen that the indicated average pro- 

(Please turn to page 29) 


for the Second Circuit. 


Company Act. 


of the New Deal coterie. 


Eicher—New SEC Chairman 


A farm boy is now head of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission. His 
name is Edward C. Eicher, and he was 
recently elected chairman of the SEC 
by a unanimous vote to succeed Jerome 
N. Frank, who has been appointed to 
the Federal District Court of Appeals 


Edward Clayton Eicher was born on 
an Iowa farm in 1878. A graduate of 
the University of Chicago, he studied 
law and was admitted to the Iowa bar —H. aE. 
in 1878. His career in politics began 
when he was elected to the Seventy-third Congress as a 
Representative from the First District of Iowa; he served in 
this capacity during the Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth, and 
Seventy-fifth Congresses. During the last-named, he was 
chairman of the securities subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce. In 1935, he was a member 
of the subcommittee which drafted the Public Utility Holding 


After having been chosen one of three House members of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, in 1938, Mr. 
Eicher resigned his seat in the House to replace John W. 
Hanes on the Securities & Exchange Commission. Chairman 
Eicher is a Democrat and is generally considered a member 
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The new relations of government to the public utilities 
have added greatly to the list of factors which should 
be checked in appraising securities in this group. 


— major division of industry 
presents a number of problems in se- 
curity analysis which are peculiar to 
the members of the particular group. 
For a long time, such matters as pros- 
pective growth of territory, the rate 
situation, franchises, etc., were the 
special considerations engaging the 
attention of the public utility analyst. 
To these bases for testing utility se- 
curities, which are still important, de- 
velopments during the past several 
years have added numerous others, 
arising mainly from new concepts of 
regulation and public ownership of 
utility properties. 


REGULATORY CONTROLS 


Neither is entirely new. Utility 
companies have for many years been 
subject to controls exercised by state 
commissions and other regulatory 
agencies; municipal ownership of 
utility plants dates a long way back. 
But (as was shown in the previous 
article in this series) the regulatory 
powers given to the SEC by the Pub- 
lic Utility Act are very far-reaching. 
The degree of control over utility fi- 
nances goes considerably beyond the 
usual scope of regulation by state 
authorities. The vastness of the TVA 
dwarfs all previous public ownership 
projects. Recent rulings and inter- 
pretations by the SEC are develop- 
ing the major implications of the new 
regulatory powers. Developments in 
the Northwest, the proposed Arkan- 
sas Valley Authority, the St. Law- 
rence project and other plans mod- 
eled on the TVA indicate that the 
expansion of government ownership 
is to continue. 

The factors which should now be 
taken into account in any thorough 
appraisal of public utility securities 
may be grouped under three main 
headings: (1) geography, (2) cor- 
porate structure, (3) accounting. 
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Location of properties is important 
from three viewpoints. Some com- 
panies face little or no prospect of 
incursions into their field by govern- 
ment-financed agencies. Their terri- 
tories hold no potentialities for water 
power development by a counterpart 
of the TVA;; their customer relations 
are sufficiently favorable to remove 
any serious threat of municipal or 
other types of public ownership. On 
the other hand, a substantial amount 
of privately owned public utility fa- 
cilities lies in the path of projected 
development of public power agencies 
financed on government credit. When 
and if these plans go beyond the blue- 
print stage, the owners of these prop- 
erties will be faced with the question 
of sale (probably at inadequate 
prices) to the new authority, or en- 
gaging in competition with tax-free 
public corporations. 

Geographical factors are also im- 
portant in relation to the integration 
provisions of the Public Utility Act 
and the national defense program. 
Compact systems will have little con- 
cern with the “death sentence,” but 
those having widely scattered prop- 
erties will have to effect important 
changes even if the SEC’s recent in- 
terpretations of Section 11 should be 
liberalized. Certain emergency pow- 
ers which may be exercised in later 
stages of the national defense pro- 
gram might have some temporary ef- 
fect upon the status of utilities, espe- 
cially those serving important arma- 
ment manufacturing areas. 

A sound corporate structure is one 
of the tests of any security, but the 
phrase has acquired especial signifi- 
cance under the Public Utility Act. 
Highly pyramided holding company 
structures are doomed by one part of 
the “death sentence”; under the cor- 
porate simplification requirements of 
Section 11, intermediate holding com- 


panies are slated for dissolution. The 
same subsection directs the SEC to 
effect such changes in holding com- 
pany or operating company structures 
as may be necessary to ensure against 
inequitable distribution of voting pow- 
er. Numerous recapitalizations, espe- 
cially of companies having large pre- 
ferred stock arrearages outstanding, 
will be set in motion and regulated by 
the terms of this part of the law. 

Since the financing of operating 
companies which are subsidiaries of 
registered holding companies comes 
under SEC regulation, the Commis- 
sion will also have the power to di- 
rect changes in the capitalization of 
many operating units. Not only dis- 
tribution of voting power, but balance 
between debt and equity capital and 
other matters are subject to SEC re- 
view under several sections of the 
P. U. Act. Changes in capital struc- 
ture to meet the SEC’s views on 
proper balance in utility capital were 
discussed in detail in earlier chapters 
of this series. 


WRITE-UP? 


Most of the factors which come up 
for analysis under headings (1) and 
(2) can be established without much 
question as elements of strength or 
weakness in any security which is un- 
der consideration. The third heading 
—accounting—covers much that is in- - 
definite or controversial. The two 
subjects which crop up most fre- 
quently are “write-ups” and depre- 
ciation policies. The SEC has issued 
opinions holding several utility com- 
mon stocks to be worthless because 
balance sheets issued to security hold- 
ers reflect property write-ups and in- 
adequate depreciation reserves. In at 
least one case, the management has 
challenged such assertions, taking the 
position that the worth of an equity 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Industrial production off from recent peaks, reflecting 
labor stoppages, but activity remains at comparatively 
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high levels. As a stock market influence, war news and 


government policies continue to provide an offset to 
further increase in aggregate corporate earnings. 


IN LIGHT of the character of the news with which 
it has had to contend, the recent action of the 
stock market must be regarded as reasonably en- 
couraging. Prices have been sagging, following 
Nazi successes in the Balkan area, but it is signifi- 
cant that no large amount of liquidation has ap- 
peared. Principally responsible for the decline has 
been the reluctance of potential buyers to enter 
orders, rather than any desire of holders of stocks 
to turn their securities into cash. 


SWIFT MOVE on the part of the Government to 
freeze’ steel prices at current levels, following the 
industry's grant of ten,cents an hour wage increases, 
is a clear reflection of official fears of the spiral 
of inflation getting out of hand. Because of the 
fact that steel is an element of cost in so wide a 
variety of industrial products, a general increase 
in the price of all types of steel could very well 
accelerate greatly the upward commodity price 
trend which has steadily persisted since last August. 
(Since that month, commodity price averages have 
risen as much as 25 per cent—an increase of un- 
usual magnitude for so comparatively short a length 
of time.) It remains to be seen whether the Gov- 
ernment is to be successful in its attempt at steel 
price control; in any event, the result of its policies 
is likely to be merely to retard the rising general 
trend. The direction of the movement will not be 
changed; importantly helped along by the unprece- 
dented scale of government spending, inflation 
later on is destined to flourish. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE business indexes have re- 
cently dipped sharply, with the reason not difficult 
to ascertain. Automobile production has been cut, 
because of the Ford strike. A large segment of 
the country's coal mines is shut down; and be- 
cause of this, railway freight car loadings have de- 
clined, and in some centers steel mill operations 
have had to be curtailed somewhat (although the 
industry's operating rate still is close to 100 per 
cent of theoretical capacity). Settlement of the 


coal strike will see a quick snap-back in the trade 
indexes, and further advances will develop as ad- 
ditional productive facilities are completed by 
companies engaged in defense work. 


FIRST QUARTER earnings reports are now appear- 
ing in numbers, and present a mixed picture. Al- 
though the majority of statements reflect increases 
over year-ago results, even some of the firms hav- 
ing important defense contracts realized smaller 
net profits this year, because of higher taxes, 
wages and other costs, and narrow profit margins 
on government work. Obviously, that is proving 
another obstacle to the development of speculative 
enthusiasm, although earnings continue to run at 
levels which afford adequate protection to current 
dividend rates. And at prevailing market prices, 
those dividend rates are providing generous yields 
to those primarily interested in income. 


SURFACE FACTORS would suggest futility in look- 
ing for any significant improvement in the general 
run of stock prices in the immediate future. Until 
there is a decided change in the character of the 
news of the Balkan operations, nervousness and un- 
certainty are likely to govern day-to-day price 
fluctuations. But looking further ahead, there is no 
prospect of an early termination of the war, and 
this country continues to face a long period of 
sustained high business activity from which nu- 
merous companies will realize satisfactory earnings 
even after taxes are further increased. Growing 
consciousness of the increasing cost of living can 
be counted upon later on to revive the investment 
popularity of good dividend-paying common 
stocks, and holders of well selected issues occupy 
an advantageous position. In the field of fixed- 
income securities, the average individual should 
continue to give preference to those of medium 
investment grade rather than to price-vulnerable 
gilt-edges. 


—Written April 17; Richard J. Anderson 
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STEEL WAGES INCREASED: Starting with 
National Steel, the majority of the large steel pro- 
ducers have granted wage increases of ten cents 
an hour. (The closed shop and the checkoff, also 


included in union demands, were not granted—as . 


had been anticipated by everyone, including 
SWOC leaders.) The minimum wage rate through- 
out an important segment of the industry is now 
72!/> cents an hour, or $5.80 for an eight-hour day, 
the highest in history. U. S. Steel estimates that 
the recent increase will add $62 million annually to 
its labor costs at the present rate of operations. 
Part of the increase will, however, be offset by a 
lower income tax liability. Even the most efficient 
integrated producers will be severely handicapped 
by the recent wage advance, and for the smaller 
non-integrated units it will spell trouble if prices 
are not adjusted to offset at least a part of the 
higher costs. Ordinarily a sizeable wage advance 
would be followed by price increases, but the of- 
fice of Price Administration has frozen steel prices 
at the levels prevailing during the first quarter. 
Administrator Henderson announced that his office 
will undertake a study of steel costs and prices, but 
even before this is completed the marginal pro- 
ducers may demand exemptions from the ruling. 


RISING WAGES VS. OPERATING MARGINS: 
Current agitation for higher wages is generally 
bringing increased payrolls for industry. This, of 
course, increases the cost of doing business. In 
this connection, it is notable that the manufacture 
of certain items characteristically requires a larger 
labor force than do others. Consequently, the 
question of what we might term “wage vulner- 
ability""—for want of a better term—is an impor- 
tant one to the investing public. Based on prelim- 
inary data for 1939, as tabulated by the U. S. 
Census Bureau, it is possible to obtain an idea of 
how higher payrolls will affect operating margins 
in a specific industry. This is done by taking a 
given product and figuring the ratio of wages paid 
to what is known as "value added by manufacture." 
A calculation of this kind shows that the most 
favorably situated lines are cigarettes, where labor 
costs took only 11.5 per cent of each dollar of 
value added by manufacture; paints, varnishes and 
lacquers (16.7%); liquors (16.7%); chemicals (19%): 
petroleum refining (24.3%); and cement (25.5%). 
On the other side of the picture are hosiery 
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TRENDS 


(62.4%); railroad cars (53.5%); boots and shoes 
(53%); rayon yarn (51%); steel (49.6%); and auto- 
mobiles and parts (48.9%). (Details on page 7.) 


CONSTRUCTION RECORD: Aided by a year- 
to-year increase of 76 per cent last month, build- 
ing and engineering contract-awards in the March 
quarter reached a total of almost $1.1 billion. 
According to F. W. Dodge Corporation figures, 
this contrasts with some $668.9 million in the first 
three months a year ago and represents the highest 
initial period volume since 1929. Speaking in terms 
of public ownership construction, activity in this 
field continues to be featured by defense projects 
for the army, navy and air force. Widely public- 
ized deficiencies in housing facilities for enlisted 
personnel and industrial workers are being met in 
two ways: (1) by governmental agencies; (2) by pri- 
vate builders, assisted or unassisted by govern- 
ment aid. Interesting js the fact that, in the first 
quarter of 1941, 84 per cent of residential build- 
ing and 59 per cent of thesdollar valuation of all 
building and engineering contracts awarded were 
for private ownership. This indicates that private 
funds are flowing into construction in increased 
volume. 


GAINS IN RETAIL SALES: While comparisons 
are distorted somewhat because of the difference 
between Easter dates this year and 1940, neverthe- 
less department store sales for the five weeks ended 
April 5 showed a 13 per cent increase over those 
of the same period last year. For the year to that 
date, the gain amounted to || per cent—a rise 
which doubtless was translated into a much greater 
percentage increase in operating profits. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's index of department store 
sales for March stood at 103, against only 89 for 
the same month last year. Finished goods prices 
are rising, forcing the retailers to pay more for the 
lines they handle, but there has been little difficulty 
in passing the increases along to the ultimate con- 
sumer and operating profit margins are being 
maintained. 


RECORD FOR RAIL EQUIPMENTS: A total of 
119 new locomotives ordered in March set a new 
high for any month since 1929, and brought the 
total for the first quarter to 324. The latter com- 
pares with 104 locomotives ordered in the initial 
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three months of 1940. Last quarter saw 27,448 
freight cars ordered (vs. 5,078 a year ago}, as well 
as 295 passenger cars (vs. 24). Not only are the 
rail equipment manufacturers benefiting from the 
revival of demand for their normal products, but 
this industry also has received large orders for de- 
fense program materials. While profit margins on 
that type of business are slim, the work does help 
carry overhead. 


FERTILIZER USE OFF: Following gains in Janu- 
ary and February, fertilizer tag sales in March de- 
clined 9 per cent below the year-ago level, with 
the result that total reported sales for the indus- 
try's third quarter stand only about three per cent 
higher than those for the January-March period 
of 1940. In view of the small difference in sales 
volume so far reported, performance in April (and 
to a lesser extent, May) will largely determine the 
results for the current fiscal year (which ends June 
30). Even though sales may recover somewhat from 
their March slump, the industry this year has been 
contending with price instability and it is unlikely 
that aggregate earnings for the year will show 
much improvement from those of the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1940. 


RUBBER PRICES STRONG: Several influences 
have combined to bring about a strong bullish 
tendency in crude rubber markets. The most re- 
cent of these is the signing of the Russo-Japanese 
pact, which creates additional uncertainty as to 
our ability to continue to obtain needed rubber 
supplies from the Far East. Furthermore, a shortage 
of available shipping space has hampered the Rub- 
ber Reserve Company in its effort to build up a 
stockpile of rubber for use in case of emergency. 
It has been necessary to accord priority to rubber 
shipments in making up cargoes, and even so, re- 
ceipts of lower grade material have been severely 
restricted since preference is given to higher 
grades. Stocks on hand and afloat to the United 
States are equal to only about eight months’ re- 
quirements at the first quarter rate of consumption, 
whereas it has been desired to build up at least 
a year's supply. Synthetic rubber will not be pro- 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issues: Price Price Yield 
Monsanto Chemical $4.50 
116 115 3.9% 


duced in sufficiently large quantities to materially 
improve the situation for some months to come. 
The tight supply situation brought about by ship- 
ping difficulties has been intensified by heavy con- 
sumption; use of the commodity in 1940 and in 
March of this year set new annual and monthly 
records. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 
Home Building—Heading for record year. 
Rubber Industry—March consumption of crude sets 
new monthly high. 


Retail Trade—Attains highest levels since i929. 


NEUTRAL: 


Wage Increases—Cut profit margins; but may be 
absorbed by compensatory price rises. 


Washington—Convoy vote in Senate set for April 
30. 


Prices—New Federal agency points up closer con- 
trol. 


NEGATIVE: 
Coal Strike—Hampers steel industry. 
Balkans—Allies continue on defensive. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 


WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. 


This service 


is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based upon studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to ferm an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 101 4.95%, Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 98 4.59 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 99 5.05 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/os,'70.. 96 4.68 1024, 
Remington Rand deb. 4s, 1956. 104 4.08 105 
FOR PROFIT: 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 78 5.12 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 42s, 52. 98 4.59 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 78 6.41 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53......... 85 5.88 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 82 4.87 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment pur- 
poses for income. 


FOR INCOME: Brie ‘Yield 
American Water Works $6 cum... 91 6.59%, 110 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war) 40 5.62 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 103 5.82 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 96 4.68 107 
Union Pacific R. R. 4% non-cum... 81 4.93 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum............ 74 6.75 100 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.... 39 7.69 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 57 6.14 100 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A" 101 6.93 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 514% cum. 89 6.17 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


Adams-Millis ......... 20 $1.00 5.0% $3.54 $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 12 0.80 6.6 0.95 1.33 
Best & Company....... 28 2.00 7.1 £3.42 £3.63 
Borden Company ...... 19 1.40 7.3 1.81 1.72 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 89 5.00 5.6 ee Res 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 38 3.25 8.5 3.48 4.31 
Continental Can ...... 35 2.00 5.7 2.71 2.82 
Corn Products ......... 45 3.00 66 3.32 3.11 
First National Stores.... 37 2.50 6.7 h3.34 ¢2.28 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 48 3.00 6.2 3.11 4.11 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selection of the "Business Cycle” group. 


STOCKS Recent indicated Annual 
(5. $.)......... 


24 J$1.35 56% $1.90 $1.83 
Louisville Gas & E. "A" 19 1.50 7.9 2.33 2.34 


Mathieson Alkali ...... 25 1.50 6.0 1.12 1.72 
May Department Stores. 48 3.00 6.3 £3.58 £4.10 
Melville Shoe ......... 30 2.00 66 2.88 2.96 
Pacific Lighting ....... 35 3.00 8.5 3.60 3.13 
Standard Brands ...... 6 §0.50 8.3 0.51 0.71 
Standard Oil (N.J.).... 35 1.75 5.0 3.27 bib 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 30 2.25 7.5 2.53 3.03 
Union Pacific R.R....... 77 +600 7.8 6.74 6.96 
United Fruit .......... 63 4.00 63 4.87 5.10 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. J—Including extras. c—Nine months. f—Fis- 
cal years ended Jan. 31, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtualiy the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


Allis-Chalmers ........... 27 $1.50 $2.09 $2.84 
American Brake Shoe...... 32 2.10 2.39 3.49 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 24 hD3.40 6DO0.32 


American Cyanamid "B".. 36 $0.60 2.07 2.44 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 26 1.50 1.54 4.07 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 26 1.00 0.95 2.69 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 72 5.00 5.75 14.04 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 32 2.20 4.09 2.40 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 0.25 0.61 0.91 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 2.80 3.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd.. 32 faa 0.42 5.05 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 35 2.00 2.76 3.81 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios. The price changes which have cccurred since orig- 
inal purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among 
the individual issues. Consequently, subscribers should con- 
sult our inquiry department before making initial purchases. 


Glidden Company ....... 13 $1.00 -k$1.70 
Great Northern Ry. pfd... 25 0.50 3.48 4.09 
Kennecott Copper ....... 33 2.75 $3.14 = $4.05 
Lima Locomotive ......... 22 ...  D0.64 0.41 
Louisville & Nash R.R...... 68 6.00 6.32 8.15 
McCrory Stores .......... 13 1.25 1.95 2.05 
National Acme .......... 17 1.00 1.16 4.40 
New York Air Brake....... 37 3.00 2.89 4.04 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 24 1.50 2.43 3.51 
9 0.25 1.01 1.21 
Studeboher 6 1.31 0.96 
Thompson Products ...... 28 1.75 3.90 5.17 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 43 3.50 3.02 3.72 


t—Before depletion. $—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. b—Half-year. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal 
years to April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. 
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THERE WERE quick stabs of daylight here and there, 
but by and large pessimism rained down on Wall Street 
last week. Reports from the Balkans were mostly of 
German successes. But even at that, stock prices re- 
treated grudgingly and the familiar industrial average 
was still above the year’s low when trading closed on 
Thursday. 


OUTSIDE OF the war, biggest news of the week 
concerned the steel industry. Here, with a horizontal 
wage increase put into effect, talk about future profit 
margins was on everyone’s lips. Steel shares were no- 
tably weak on Wednesday, although substantial recov- 
eries were seen before the closing gong. On the next 
day, however, morning newspapers carried the dramatic 
news that Leon Henderson, recently-appointed chief of 
the new Office of Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply, had “frozen” steel prices at March quarter levels. 
The immediate result was renewed weakness in steel 
stocks at the opening on Thursday. 


PRIOR TO this sudden turn of events, brokers, traders 
and business commentators had been busy pointing out 
the apparent plight of the steel industry—particularly 
the “smaller fellows”’—under the wage increase. Con- 
sequently, when Henderson’s order was made public, a 
lot of people seemed to feel that now was the time to 
abandon hope. The fact of the matter is that the Office 
of Price Administration will study the entire situation 
with a view to making changes later on. Meanwhile, 
according to Mr. Henderson, “individual instances of 
extreme or disproportionate hardship may be presented 


Shares 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern 107,500 % 
Southern Pacific Co......... 35,400 3 


32,900 3% 3 —% 
Warner Bros. Pictures...... 31,800 3% 3% +% 
29,400 26% 263% + % 
29,300 12% 12 
Atch., Topeka & S. Fe Ry... 27,800 25% 241 — 
General Motors ............ 27,300 42 40 —2 
General Electric ............ 24,600 31% 31 —% 
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Marketwise and Otherwise 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 15, 1941 


’ 


for modification of the price schedule.” Of course, it 
remains to be seen what will be done to relieve hardship 
within the industry. But it did seem that many people 
were painting the picture too blue. 


GENERAL OPINION in brokerage circles is that the 
stock market may score a fair rally from this point, but 
that the intermediate trend is still downward. Low point 
for the “‘averages” this year was 117.66 on February 14. 
But many look for a testing of the May-June lows. It 
will be recalled that the industrials dropped to 111.84 
on June 10, 1940. At that time, however, the preced- 
ing decline was disorderly, for the element of surprise 
fell with telling effect. As things now stand, market 
observers feel that any drop would not be so disorganized. 


THE TOPIC of taxes has been a prime favorite in busi- 
ness circles for a long time. Ink was hardly dry on the 
existing revenue measure when speculation had already 
begun regarding the one to come. Well, the time has 
practically arrived. Within a week or so, the Revenue 
Act of 1941, will begin to take form. Naturally, there 
will not be many details—it will be a matter of general 
outline at first. 


WAR ECHO: Roan Antelope Copper Mines, Ltd., is 
paying a dividend in U. S. funds. In connection with 


the disbursement, company requires a form of declara- 
tion to the effect that “Beneficial owners are neither 
enemies of, nor acting on behalf of an enemy of, nor 
ordinarily resident in, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland.’”’— 


Written, April 17. 


Stock : Traded en Last Change 
Curtiss Wright ............. 24,000 gy 8 —¥y 
22,200 22% 21% 


Anaconda Copper .......... 20,500 23% 22% — x 
Paramount Pictures ........ 20,200 11% ly —% 
Pennsylvania R.R. .......... 19,800 24% 23% —¥y 
Standard Oil of N. J......... 19,500 36 35 —! 

17,000 61% 591% —2% 
Am. Rad. & Stand. ania 16,100 6% 6% —% 
National Dairy Products... 15,800 13% 13 
United Gas Improvement... 15,600 8 7% —¥y, 
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Offshots & Sidelines 


A process for producing an air- 
craft gasoline, especially for strato- 
sphere flying, has been acquired by 
Standard Oil (N. J.)—the blending 
of certain esters results in a fuel that 
is readily explodable at low tempera- 
tures and in rarified atmospheres. . . . 
Most important demonstration of big 
screen television, which is being pre- 
pared for movie theatres, will be held 
at Manhattan’s Hotel New Yorker on 
May 9—feature of the telecast will 
be the screening of the Joe Louis- 
Abe Simon bout by means of the 
orthicon camera which is said to be 
more sensitive than the iconoscope. 
... Turkish toweling becomes a dress- 
maker’s material this spring now that 
Cannon Mills has interested McCall 
and Butterick in bringing out a line 
of patterns particularly for this fab- 
ric—designs for sports and beachwear 
will be featured. . . . International 
Nickel has developed a new method 
of constructing oil tanker ships which 
is reputed to be corrosion resistant 
—the ships are built of layers of 
matched plates which are bonded to- 
gether at all contacting edges... . 
Scarcity of aluminum cooking uten- 
sils, brought about by priorities on 
the light metal, has led National 
Enameling & Stamping to consider a 
broad expansion of enameled kitchen- 
ware—special research is now being 
carried on at the University of Illinois 
with a view to developing an im- 
proved line of pots and pans... . 
Carrier Corporation announces that 
the cage of M’Toto, Gargantua’s 
bride in the new Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus, is another 
of the company’s achievements—ac- 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
and practice in our booklet. 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


rocedure 
py free 


(isto & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


he new line of motorized 

units being turned out by 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement for the U. S. Army 
has been nicknamed “Jeeper- 
Creepers.” 


companying slogan : “Nothing Like 
Air-Conditioning to Aid Romance.” 


Paint Parade 


The whitest white yet in paint pig- 
ments is promised in the transformed 
variety of titanium dioxide perfected 
by du Pont—the crystalline arrange- 
ment of this “white” has resulted in 
a paint with 33 per cent more opacity 
and increased brilliance. .. . Sherwin- 
Williams has compiled a new “Color 
Selector” portfolio to aid home own- 
ers and decorators in determining the 
proper combinations for both exteri- 
ors and interiors—the guides are 
made up of transparent natural color 
photographs which can be superim- 
posed over colored sheets to obtain 
many unique effects. . .. Development 
of a new “Grid Tamp” for packing 
down the “Ruggedwear Resurfacer” 
of Flexrock Corporation assures the 
toughness and durability of this type 
of mastic flooring—the covering is 
guaranteed to dry in thirty hours... . 
High speed enamels, especially suit- 
able for use on metal products, have 
been perfected by Maas & Waldstein 
Company—they are designed for in- 
fra-red lamp ovens and will bake to a 
hard durable surface in about fifteen 
minutes, or less than half the time of 
previous enamels. . . . A portable 


guide, attachable to any paint brush, 
has been developed by R. V. Brain- 
ard & Company to prevent the paint 
or lacquer from spreading to other 
surfaces—it is designed particularly 
for painting windows and screens. 


Synthetics 


Union Carbide’s “Vinyon”’ will be 
the raw material for a new synthetic 
fabric for women’s gloves which will 
soon be introduced by Artcraft Glove 
Company—the primary advantage of 
the gloves is that they may be easily 
cleaned, even when stained by grease, 
lipstick, tobacco or ink, and always 
resist shrinkage. . . . Paper phono- 
graph records may be next if experi- 
ments of General Aniline & Film 
prove successful—the “Ozalid” proc- 
ess for recording sound on paper is 
now being changed in order that it 
may be applied to existing disc rec- 
ord players. . . . Another improve- 
ment in artificial leather is promised 
in the process just patented by Celan- 
ese Corporation of America—due to 
a textile base, this “leather” is said to 
be unusually supple and flexible and 
possesses little tendency to crack on 
bending. . . . Laces, veils and doilies 
are but some of the products which 
can be made from the fibrous struc- 
ture of the cactus—a new method of 
steaming the cactus under pressure, 
developed by the E. H. Akin Com- 
pany, permits the recovery of the 
fibrous skeleton in its intact form. 
. .. Production of glycerine, suitable 
for making explosives, has been made 
possible from the wastes of a whiskey 
distillery—Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries will soon utilize the process in 
Scotland. . . . B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany is testing a new treatment of a 
compound of coke, salt and limestone 
that will produce hydrogen peroxide 
synthetically and in unlimited quan- 
tities—this at least will remove the 
impending threat to bleached blondes 
due to the defense priorities. 


PRICE RANGER 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 
Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 
Each sheet 8!/y by I! inches, sufficient 


for a six-months' arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


EDWARD WILLMS, 130 Cedar St., N. Y. C. 
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Rubber Rambles 


Sponge rubber promises to play an 
important part in military equipment 
improvements—B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany has developed an air-cell latex 
cushioning material for padding the 
new 25-ton Army tanks, while U. S. 
Rubber has perfected a sponge rub- 
ber filled inner tube for the tires on 
artillery caissons which will not go 
flat even when sprayed with machine 
gun fire... . Still another defense use 
for sponge rubber is in the creation of 
a “bomb-blast” garment which slips 
over the head and covers all ordinary 
clothing, thus protecting all vital or- 
gans from the shock of bombings— 
the rubber companies will be asked to 
cooperate with certain medical author- 
ities in manufacturing the new rubber 
kimono. . . . Firestone Tire & Rubber 
has discovered a new rubber com- 
pound which is said to eliminate the 
cracking and checking in the side- 
walls of tires—the rubber is called 
“Weatherproof’ because it resists the 
effects of either sun rays or ozone un- 
der all atmospheric conditions. .. . 
Brazilian Para rubber shoes with a 
heavy non-skid tread are now being 
introduced for men by A. K. Mauro, 
Inc.—these are the rubbers which are 
vulcanized in one piece, are perspira- 
tion proof and may be folded to pock- 
et size... . Latest in hot (or cold) 
water bags for headaches is a new va- 
riety which is shaped to fit over the 
eyes and forehead and is held on like 
a pair of spectacles—designed by V. 
B. Padelford Company, it is offered 
as an improvement in “morning after” 
devices. 


Christenings 


Long known as the “staff of life,” 
a loaf of bread has now actually been 
tradenamed “Staff” by Continental 
Baking. . . . The new printing inks 
of Interchemical Corporation which 
instantly set with plain tap water are 
being introduced under the name of 
“Vaposet.” . . . Furniture which is 
styled to fit a room like clothes are 
fitted by a tailor will be promoted 
by Marshall Field under the brand of 
“Made-to-Measure.” . . . Next in 
men’s neckwear is the “Lariat”’ tie of 
Marion R. Gray Company which is 
featured with rough stitches on the 
side edges to simulate saddle stitch- 
ing. . . . Autopoint Company has 
styled one of its mechanical pencil 
sets as a “Defense Kit” and offers 
it with sufficient “Real Thin” leads 
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cern Studebaker 


ta marked with bulliance 


by Americas brainiest automotive 


engineers and ablest craftsmen 


“It's the way they're built that counts’’—and Vail devises the way—Ralph A. Vail, vice- 
president in charge of all Studebaker manufacturing, is one of the country’s top authorities on production. 
The Government has assigned Studebaker to the job of building airplane engines on a large scale, be- 
cause of the recognized ability of Studebaker production executives and engineers to get things done. 


HEN you invest in a Studebaker 

Champion, Commander or Pres- 
ident, you write your name on the 
roster of America’s best-informed mo- 
tor car owners. 

Studebaker owners buy Studebaker 
cars, not because Studebaker builds 
them, but because of the way Stude- 
baker builds them. 

Many of the accepted specifications 
of the modern motor car began as 
Studebaker originations — and every 
Studebaker advancement must pass 
through Studebaker’s testing labora- 
toriesand 800-acre million-dollar prov- 
ing ground with a perfect score. 

And as a further earnest of fine per- 
formance, the motor car industry’s 
ablest craftsmen build every Studebaker 
with the most exacting kind of care. 


STUDEBAKER 


THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


“Take time enough to do it right’ —That’s 
the unwritten law in the great Studebaker plants, 
where craftsmen, averaging 44 years of age and 
13 years on their jobs, build enduring soundness 
into every Studebaker. The craftsman pictured 
is tool and gauge maker, Stanley Dewart. 
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an extra erasers to last that year in 
the army. . . . Revlon Products has 
named this year’s summer shades of 
nail polish “Hot Dog,” “Cherry Coke” 
and “Rosy Future,” a selection in- 
tended to appeal to the younger gen- 
eration. 


Odds & Ends 


Lockheed Aircraft is considering 
the use of Walt Disney’s animated 
cartoons as educational films for 
teaching apprentices in aviation shops 
—it is believed that the budding me- 
chanics will go for Mickey Mouse 
and Donald Duck a lot quicker than 
the usual type of instructor... . J.C. 
Deagan, Inc., manufacturer of memo- 
rial carillions, has opened a unique 
studio from which visitors may both 
listen to and watch the mechanism 
of chimes in operation out of doors— 
the studio is both sound-proofed and 
air-conditioned and lavishly furnished. 
. .. A process which fuses the lead 
and the wood together has resulted in 
the development of a stronger lead 
pencil which is unbreakable under or- 
dinary usage—tests made by Reliance 
Pencil Corporation, the manufacturer, 
show that this “Templar Durolead 
pencil will withstand pressures of up 
to ten pounds or 250 times its own 
weight. . . . Republic Steel will soon 
open a new research department un- 
der the supervision of the former re- 
search director of Swift & Company 
—the new laboratory will develop 
new uses for steel in order to absorb 
the increased productive capacity of 
the industry following the end of the 
war. ...A series of “canned greet- 
ings” for Father’s Day are being writ- 
ten for Postal Telegraph by Robert 
Benchley, who will star in the forth- 
coming short film of Paramount Pic- 
tures entitled “The Forgotten Man” 
—sample telegram: “You have been a 
splendid father to me, so what’s thir- 
ty-five cents for this wire.” 


he market for U. S. Governments 
was firmer, but declining tenden- 
cies were evident in high grade cor- 


porate obligations, continuing the 
trend of recent weeks. Softness in 
the high grade division was particu- 
larly notable in low coupon steel com- 
pany bonds. It is possible that recent 
developments pointing to lower profit 
margins in this industry may have 
had some effect, but the change in the 
market outlook for bonds bearing 
coupons of 3% per cent or less was 
probably the main factor. Speculative 
sections of the market were mixed in 
all of the major industrial divisions. 


ALLEGHANY CORPORATION 


On April 9, the SEC signed an 
order consenting to the filing of 
amendments to the Registration 
Statement covering the plan of bond 
indenture readjustment of the Alle- 
ghany Corporation’s bonds. The plan 
has court approval and the support 
and recommendation of the trustees 
of all three bond issues. In order to 
become effective, however, it is neces- 
sary to secure the approval of holders 
of 60 per cent of the 1944 maturity 
and 60 per cent of the 5s of 1949 as 
well as 75 per cent of the 5s, 1950. 
Failure to secure these ratios of as- 
sent on each issue would make the 
plan. inoperative because of the fact 
that the changes outlined in each in- 
denture are integrated with the other 
two indentures. 

Aside from settling matters in liti- 
gation since 1939, this plan is de- 
signed to stabilize the collateral be- 
hind the 1944 and 1949 bonds and 
improve the collateral behind the 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


rane the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 

Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the following 
compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inas- 
much as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the full 20-day 
registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Offering 
43,706 shs, $5.25 conv. pid. @ 
2 


123 
87.412 shs. no par common 


$92 million s.f. debs. x/61 
28 million serial debs x/42-51 


60,000 shs. $1.25 conv. pfd. @ 
25 
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202,372 shs. common 


Underwriters Date Due 
Morgan Stanley, et al..April 21 
Morgan Stanley, et al..April 29 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co..April 28 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 


Lehman Bros........... April 14 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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1950 issue. Furthermore, the plan 
aims to stabilize payment of interest 
on all issues and to provide for the 
use of surplus cash under the three 
bonds in the purchase and reduction 
of bonded debt of the corporation. 
These purposes would be accom- 
plished by freezing substantial 
amounts of the collateral now held 
under the 1944 and 1949 indentures 
against the possibility of withdrawal 
as excess over the 150 per cent ratio. 
The under-collateralled 5s, 1950, 
would then receive substantially all 
of the assets now held by Manufac- 
turers Trust under a court injunction 
and subject to conflicting claims of 
the corporation and trustees. 

At present, the disposition of ex- 
cess income is governed by the 150 
per cent ratio. The plan would elim- 
inate this ratio as a factor and place 
the disposition of funds on a “regular 
basis.” In exchange for the regular 
receipt of surplus income from the 
1944 and 1949 trusts, the holders of 
the 5s, 1950 would place their bonds 
on a contingent interest basis. Final- 
ly, surplus income under the plan 
would be turned over regularly to the 
1950 account and the proceeds used 
for debt purchase and cancellation. 

Approval of the plan would mate- 
rially improve the financial position 
of the company but it is apparent that 
the holders of the 5s, 1950, have the 
most to gain from its adoption. Con- 
sidering the favorable implications of 
the proposal and the encouraging op- 
erating trends of the C. & O., existing 
speculative positions in the junior 
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American Brake Shoe & Foun 


bonds may be retained. The 5s, 1944 
and 1949, which are in a stronger 
statistical position, are suitable for re- 
tention in diversified lists as income 
producers. As a special inducement 
to holders of the 5s of 1944, these 
bonds are to be made convertible into 
Chesapeake & Ohio stock. 


NATIONAL P. & L. 5s & 6s 


Recent developments suggesting a 
rate cut for Houston Lighting & 
Power, subsidiary of National Power 
& Light, do not necessarily imply any 
serious weakening of the statistical 
position of the parent company’s de- 
benture 5s and 6s. These bonds, 
which are selling around their cali 
prices of 106 and 110, may be re- 
tained temporarily for income. 

The city council of Houston has 
voted to end a profit-sharing agree- 
ment of many years standing and to 
seek lower rate scheduies. Since the 
Houston company represents a major 
source of income to National P. & L., 
a sharp decline in earnings would, of 
course, adversely affect the status of 
the parent company securities. How- 
ever, the net effect of the indicated 
changes may not prove to be very im- 
portant and, in any event, it is not 
likely to assume such proportions as 
to endanger interest payments on the 
debentures. However, there may be 
some delay in the plans for liquidation 
of the holding company which have 
been,under consideration. It has ap- 
peared that National P. & L. would 
be the first Electric Bond & Share 
unit to change its status in comph- 
ance with the Public Utility Act. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 4s 


Recent operations of the D. & H. 
have been quite encouraging. Traffic 
is higher and finances have improved. 
Bank loans have been paid off and 
the Rensselaer & Saratoga maturity 
on May 1 has been cleared up. These 
developments have, of course, brought 
some improvement in the status of 
the first and refunding 4s, 1943. 
Nevertheless, the company is by no 
means out of the financial woods. A 
considerable amount of work remains 
to be done and there is still no assur- 
ance that the large 1943 maturity will 
not create serious difficulties. Other 
high-yielding railroad bonds appear 
to have more favorable and more 
clearly defined possibilities than D. & 
H. refunding 4s. 

The consolidated report for 1940 
showed bond interest covered 1.15 
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times before security losses. This 
figure compared with 0.72 times in 
1939 on the same basis. (Losses on 
sales of securities in 1940, amounting 
to $351,345, were charged almost en- 
tirely to reserves. In the preceding 
year losses on security sales amounted 
to $1.4 million, all of which was 
charged to income.) Some indication 
of the progress made in 1940 can be 
noted from the fact that the railroad 
subsidiary was able to repay to the 
parent company $250,000 in principal 


and $969,365 in interest on advances 
made in prior years. Furthermore, 
the coal subsidiary “maintained itself 
(during the year) without borrow- 
ing, from any source, for the first 
time since 1931.” 

Despite this improvement and in- 
dications that earnings progress will 
be maintained in the current year, 
the market action of the bonds is 
likely to continue unimpressive until 
prospects with respect to the $43 mil- 
lion maturity become clearer. 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


8 PRE-PLANNED PORTFOLIOS 


A wide range of portfolios of interest 
to investors with $2,000 to $500,000, 
featuring liberal income, safety of 
principal and market appreciation. 
Offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


BETTER HEALTH AND MORE 
EFFICIENCY THROUGH 
BETTER SEATING 


A treatise of real value to executives 
by Dr. J. R. Garner, posture specialist. 
Discusses seating problem as means of 
helping to reduce fatigue and conserve 
energy. Please write on business let- 
terhead. 


AN INVESTMENT OF 
PERPETUAL SATISFACTION 


15-page booklet describing Tower 
Chimes as a living memorial to pre- 
cious memories —for churches, office 
and university buildings as well as 
estates. One investment that never 
fails to pay rich dividends. 


AN OPEN DOOR TO THE 
BOND MARKET 


For women investors who prefer 
bonds. Offered by well known bond 
house. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


CURRENT REVIEW OF 
THE COPPER SITUATION 


Brochure of interest to holders of cop- 
per shares or prospective purchasers. 
Made available by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


25 TIME AND ENERGY SAVING 
TYPING SHORT CUTS 


The hints in this 18-page booklet are 
collected from experiences of thou- 
sands of successful and efficient secre- 
taries. Each short cut saves valuable 
time on the job. Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 
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here is still no way to predict 
with any degree of confidence 
whether or not the recent minor de- 
cline will penetrate the low points 
established on February 14. Judged 
solely by the action of the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, the picture is 
somewhat gloomy, though it is per- 
haps noteworthy that even this aver- 
age has hovered within less than a 
point of the last low for four days 
(during which the market had had 
much unfavorable news to absorb) 
without showing any disposition to 
go through it. 

The rally in the industrials from 
February 14 to April 3 was not very 
convincing, though in all respects a 
perfectly adequate corrective move- 
ment. Previous highs were not even 
approached on the move. In sharp 
contrast, the rails recovered more 
than 85 per cent of the ground lost 
since the last intermediate top was 
witnessed in November. This aver- 
age exceeded the minor peaks estab- 
lished January 10 and 27. Similarly, 
in the decline of the past two weeks 
the rails have given up only 58 per 
cent of their February-April gains, 
against 87 per cent for the industrials. 

Again, as has frequently been the 
case before, predicting the course of 
the market is a question of guessing 
which average will first confirm the 
action of the other. Even if the in- 
dustrials drop below 117.66, as is cer- 


tainly possible, no definitely bearish 
conclusions could be drawn unless 
and until the rail average corrobo- 
rates this action by breaking the 
26.54 level. 

Regardless of whether or not the 
recent dip is extended in one or both 
averages, it constitutes a satisfactory 
test of the February lows. Thus, if 
an upturn should take place carrying 
the averages above 124.65 in the in- 
dustrials and 29.75 in the rails, the 
downward secondary trend signaled 
February 14 would be reversed. Such 
a development may well be witnessed 
if the news from the theater of war 
and the domestic labor front im- 
proves, but it will take time—at least 
two weeks as a probable minimum, 
with a still longer period more likely. 

However, a mere one or two days 
of steady selling could easily carry 
prices below the February 14 levels, 
confirming the secondary downtrend 
without necessarily giving any reli- 
able indication of its probable further 
extent and duration. Based on past 
experience, it seems logical to sup- 
pose that in the event of such a devel- 
opment the decline would be contin- 
ued for another several weeks at least, 
and perhaps much longer. But a sec- 
ondary uptrend, if it should appear, 
could be counted on with reasonable 
assurance to last for several months 
as an absolute minimum.—Written 
April 16; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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Industrial Diamonds 
Come to U.S. 


5 prices have risen 20 per 
cent, there is again a normal supply 
of industrial diamonds in the United 
States. Industrial diamonds are es- 
sential in delicate boring and grind- 
ing operations. Until Pan American 
Airways developed the African Clip- 
per route, the supply had been cur- 
tailed by the British through fear that 
such gems would fall into enemy 
hands. According to the purchasing 
department of General Motors’ Pon- 
tiac Division, the precious stones are 
reaching this country in the luggage 
of refugees from Holland and Bel- 
gium, and in the effects of persons 
lucky enough to escape from the dia- 
mond centers of Europe. 


BALKAN WAR 


Concluded from page 4 


accompanying the Battle of England 
where the ultimate decision must be 
made. 

Security markets operating on a 
day-to-day basis usually do not stress 
such longer term considerations espe- 
cially if at the same time the domestic 
situation is full of uncertainties re- 
garding such important points as 
taxes, labor policies, price fixing, etc. 
While considerable attention is paid 
to these developments in the day-to- 
day transactions, dramatic war news 
that makes big headlines is neverthe- 
less dominant. Though its implications 
should not be neglected, it should be 
appraised in a more realistic light 
than that afforded by the emotional 
atmosphere created by newspaper 
headlines and radio commentators. 

The broader deductions to be made 
from a study of these immediate and 
long term factors—the prospect of a 
long war, increasing danger of in- 
volvement of this country as an active 
belligerent, and the consequent dis- 
locations of normal economic activity 
—serve as a basis for maintaining a 
conservative investment policy. Pref- 
erence should be given to securities 
representing enterprises which are 
least affected by disruptive influences, 
and by new taxes and other factors 
which tend to impair profit margins. 


APRIL 23, 1941 


FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL 


REPORT FOR YEAR 1940 


The annual report of the President and Directors of the operations and affairs of 


the Company for the year 1940 is being 


mailed to stockholders and discloses that 


gross operating revenues were the largest of any year since 1930, and further dis- 
closes that the total income available for fixed charges was a sum equal to the year’s 
interest on all outstanding obligations and a surplus for the year of $5,549,496.79, as 


may be seen from the following: 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 


Total Railway Operating 
Total Railway Operating 


Net Railway Operating 


Equipment and Joint Facility Rents...................05 


Other Corporate 


Income Available fer Interest and Other Charges......... 
Total Interest and Other Fixed Charges under Plan...... 


Income Available for Other Purposes (adjusted and allo- 


Contingent Interest Accrued during the Year— 
Secured Contingent 
Unsecured Contingent 


Total Contingent Interest 


Not Harned 


(D) Denotes deficit or decrease. 


This statement shows the interest as accrued and 
charged, but the resultant cash is allocated and payable 
in accordance with the Company’s Plan for Modification 
of Interest Charges and Maturities and the available net 
income as ascertained and determined by the President 
und Directors is $16,895,097 from which there is first de- 
ductible, in the discretion of the President and Directors, 
an amount not to exceed 2%% of total operating 
revenues for capital fund to be applied to or to reimburse 
the Company’s treasury for capital expenditures, and to 
this purpose there was appropriated $3,985,265, leaving 
$12,909,832 to be applied to the payment of contingent 
interest payable May 1, 1941, in accordance with the 
priorities of the respective mortgages. This payment will 
be made against surrender of secured contingent interest 
coupons due May 1, 1941, from The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company Refunding & General Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A, C, D and F; Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Railway Company Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, and 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Company 
First Mortgage Bonds. With this application of avail- 
able net income there remains unpaid secured contingent 
interest of $1,301,351, consequently no unsecured con- 
tingent interest will be payable May 1, 1941, on the 
Company’s First Mortgage 5% Bonds, Southwestern Di- 


Increase 1940 
over 1939 
1940 1939 Amount % 

$179,175,464 $161,030,252 $18,145,212 11.27 
132,600,799 119,901,075 12,699,724 10.59 
$ 46,574,665 $ 41,129,177 $ 5,445,488 13.24 
$ 11,645,695 $ 10,767,991 $ 877,704 8.15 
4,310,439 4,836,086 D 525,647 D10.87 
$ 40,618,531 $ 25,525,100 $ 5,093,431 19.95 
6,556,511 4,647,564 1,908,947 41.07 
$ 37,175,042 $ 30,172,664 $ 7,002,378 23.21 
20,265,210 20,421,656 D 156,446 D 0.77 
$ 16,909,832 $ 9,751,008 $ 7,158,824 73.42 
$ 7,098,940 $ 7,111,820 $D 12,880 D 0.18 
$ 11,360,335 $ 11,373,215 $D 12,880 D 0.11 

5,549,497 D1,622,207 7,171,704 


vision Bonds and Thirty-Year Convertible Bonds. All 
unsecured unpaid interest accumulates as an absolute 
obiigation and is payable pro rata out of future earnings. 

In anticipation of increased traffic and its expeditious 
handling in the cause of National Defense the Company 
contracted for new equipment of the total value of 
$14,836,117, including 1,500 steel box cars, 1,500 steel 
gondola cars and 1,100 steel hopper cars; and in addition 
3 multiple and 1 single units of Diesel passenger loco- 
motives and 25 Diesel switching locomotives, and in this 
connection issued equipment obligations aggregating 
$12,098,395; and during the same period retired $5,821,- 
099 of outstanding interest-bearing obligations, majily 
matured instalments of principal of equipment trust edli- 
gations making the net increase in interest-bearing 
obligations of $6,217,296. 
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President 


DIVIDEND 


NOTICES 


Borden’ 
CoMMon DIviIDEND 
No. 125 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 2, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1941. Checks will 
be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL,. Treasurer 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA., APRIL 15, 1941 
DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share on the capital 
stock ‘of this company payable June 13, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 15, 1941. 


CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 68%c per share on the $2.75 
Convertible Preferred Stock of this 
corporation, payable May 15, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 1, 1941. Checks will be 


mailed. 
A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 
New York, April 9, 1941. 


Your dividend notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention of bona- 
fide investors to your securities. 


S. C. McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 
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The City Auto Stamping Company 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 
Incorporated: 1929, Ohio. Office: Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second (CTT) 
i in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 


Digest: Makes stampings, dies and forged parts principally 

for the automotive industry. Products include radiator shells, 

grilles, fenders, hoods, truck cabs, and dies for large sheet 

metal parts. Fair financial position; irregular dividend record. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

ea 


s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends *Price Range 

= eae $0.29 $0.41 $0.25 $0.32 $1.27 $0.55 13%— 3% 
0.31 0.51 0.29 19%—11 
0.12 0.54 0.37 0.02 1.05 70.90 4 
D0.01 0.06 0.17 D0.22 Nil 0.15 4 
D0.09 0.43 0.47 0 1.1 0 4 
ee 0.03 0.38 0.42 D0.01 0.82 0. 7%— 4% 

*N. Y. Curb. fIncluding extras. {To April 16, 1941. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 

Data revised to April 16, 1941 

Incorporated: 1929, Ohio. Business originally established 1833. Office: (CBE) 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. Anrual meeting: Last Monday in March. Number 


Se (December 31, 1938): prior preference, 1,185; preferred, 51; common, 
2,33 


,330. 

“Pricer preference stock cum. (MO ..... 75,681 shs 


*Callable at $55 per share. 

Digest: Manufactures Diesel and gas engines. About 80% 
of business comes from the oil and natural gas industries; 
remainder from miscellaneous industrial markets. Good finan- 
cial position, but no dividends paid since 1932. 


Years ended Dec. 3 934 1935 936 1937 193 1939 1940 1941 


*Earned per 07 D$1.18 02 $0.10 D$2. os D$0.27 $1.48 

Range (N. Y. Curb) 
32 35 10% 18% 11% fil 
3% 9% 3% 4% 45% 6% 17% 


*Based on 198,440 shares through 1935 and on outstanding shares at end of each 
period thereafter. tTo April 16, 1941. 


Creole Petroleum Corporation 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as Creole Syndicate. Present title adopted (CRP) 
1928. Offiee: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. oY meeting: 

During May. Number of stockholders: approximately 3,500 


Digest: A two-thirds owned subsidiary of Standard Oil 
(N. J.), holding exploration and exploitation concessions on 
large producing acreages in Venezuela. Finances are strong; 
dividends initiated 1935 and maintained since. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 193 1935 940 941 
Earned per share... $0. $0.79 $1, $1, $1. 3 
Dividends paid .... None 0.20 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ose 


23% 39 38% 27% 28 244% 15% 
95% 10 19% 20% 17% 16% 11% *12% 


*To April 16, 1941. 


Detroit Paper Products Corporation 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1919, Michigan. Office: 5800 Domine Avenue, Hamtramck, (DEP) 
Michigan. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 

holders (February 11, 1939): 1,315. 

“Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. ($25 par) 25,000 shs 


*Redeemable at $28 a share. Convertible into 3 common shares prior to July 1, 
1942; into 2% shares next five years. 


Digest: Manufactures corrugated paper products used by 
various industries, and paper insulation products and breaker 
—s absorbed by the refrigerator industry. Applied in Janu- 

,, 1941, to reorganize under the National Bankruptcy Act. 


ded Dec. 31: 
$0.38 $0. 79 $0 D$0.83 D$0.82 
0.25 0.60 0.25 None None None 


paid 
Pe 7-9/16 10% 10 3% 1% 
1-3/16 7% 2% 1% % 


*To April 16, 1941. 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 
Incorporated: Not a corporation. Formed in 1929, Massachusetts, as a EFU 
voluntary association. Office: 250 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting: First Tuesday in April...Number of stockholders (March 12, 1941): prior 
preferred, 6,480; preferred, 7,694; common, 4,291. 


*Prior preference stock 444% cum. ($100 par)........cecsccecccccccccs - 246,373 shs 


*Callable at $105. fCallable at $110. 

Digest: Affiliated with Koppers Co. Controls Boston Con- 
solidated Gas. Has minority interest in Virginian Corp., which 
controls Virginian Railway. Produces and sells bituminous 
coal and coke. Also operates steamship lines and iron works. 

RECORD ane PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 3 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per D$0.26 D$0.19 D$1.50 D$1.07 D$0.21 
Dividends paid ......... None None None None None None “None 
Price Range (N. Y. 1% 10% 3% % ‘ 

5 
234 2 1% 1 1% 


*To April 16, 1941. 


Esquire, Inc. 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as consolidation of ‘Esquire, Inc, and ESC 
Coronet, Inc., formed 1934 and 1936 respectively. Office: 919 North 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday of — 


Digest: Publishes: (1) Esquire, a " goneral monthly: (2) 
Coronet, a monthly specialty; (3) Apparel Arts, a trade 
magazine for the men’s wear industry. Fair financial position; 
dividends paid each year since 1937. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND Ane PRICE RANGE grees; 
Years ended March 31: 1935 936 1937 1938 1941 


Earned per $0. 60 $1.62 $081 $0.48 

Dividends paid ...... None None 0.30 1.50 0.90 0.40 eeee 
Range (N. Y. Curb): 

11% 13 83% 51% 73% 

8 7 3% 2% 72% 


‘Not available. To April 16, 1941. 


Fedders Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1913, New York, as successor of business established in (FMU) 
1896. Office: 57 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
First Monday in April. Number of stockholders (June 20, 1939): 975. 
Capital stock ($5 405086 - 233,800 shs 


*Bank notes. 

Digest: Manufactures automobile and aircraft radiators, car 
heaters, refrigeration, heating, air-conditioning, water coolers, 
and hot water unit heaters equipment and sheet metal products. 
Satisfactory financial position; irregular dividend record. 


Years ended Dec. 1939 1941 


Dividends paid ........ 12% # 1.44 1.20 None 0.65 1.00 +$0.20 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

14% 18% 15% 84 8% 9% +85 

2-5/6 11% 7% 4% 5 5% 17% 


*Giving effect in each year to the 1935 recapitalization and the 2-for-1 split March, 
1937. To April 16, 1941. 


Great Northern Paper Company 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 
Incorporated: 1897, Maine, as Northern Development Company. Present (GPP) 
title adopted 1899. Office: Millinocket, Maine. Annual meeting: rey 
Wednesday in January. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 2,627. 


Digest: Largest individual newsprint-paper producing unit 
in the United States. Also makes sulphite, special papers and 
wrappers. The three (Maine) paper plants have a total annual 
capacity of 330,000 tons. Also owns 1,760,000 acres of timber- 
lands. Strong financial position; unbroken dividend record 
since 1910. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND. RECORD AND RANGE CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 935 1937 1940 1941 

Dividends paid .... $1. $1.00 1.12 2.00 2.00 2.40 2:50 $0.50 
Price Range (N. Y. se: 

27 41 47 45 49% $42 

19% 19% 24% 27 25 33 36 +38 


*Not available. ¢To April 16, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded from page 6 


servatism. Even so, issues such as 
Great Northern Railway preferred, 
Worthington Pump and the better 
machine tool shares (such as Bullard, 
Ex-Cell-O and National Acme) do 
not appear extravagantly priced at 
present. 

Except for a microscopic deficit in 
1931, Sunshine Mining has operated 
profitably in all recent years, while 
dividend payments have been uninter- 
rupted since 1927. Thus, superficial- 
ly, the stock should be entitled to capi- 
talize current earnings rather liber- 
ally. But there is considerable uncer- 
tainty regarding the adequacy of the 
company’s ore reserves and the future 
of the artificial price structure for sil- 
ver, Sunshine’s principal product. 
Furthermore, earnings and dividends 
have steadily declined in recent years, 
amounting in 1940 to only about half 
of 1937 levels. The stock therefore 
cannot be considered particularly un- 
dervalued despite its apparently fa- 
vorable price-earnings ratio. 

Seven stocks are included in the 
list which have much better-than-aver- 
age records. While they are not of 
high investment grade, they may be 
considered suitable for moderate com- 
mitments around current deflated lev- 
els. Archer-Daniels, Dixie-Vortex, 
Reading Company, Electric Auto- 
Lite and Reynolds Metals have sur- 
vived the last decade without incur- 
ring losses in any year. The first 
three have maintained uninterrupted 
dividend payments, while Electric 
Auto-Lite omitted dividends only in 
1934 and Reynolds Metals only in 
1939. Firestone Tire and Kaufmann 
Department Stores have unbroken 
dividend records for this period, 
though the former failed to cover pre- 
ferred dividend requirements in 1930 
or 1933 and the latter went into the 
red in 1932. 


MAIL ORDER LEADER 


ord-breaking, despite probable fur- 
ther increases in taxes. And if it is 
at all possible for recent sales gains 
to be maintained, this will be done. 


APRIL 23, 1941 


The management is not content to sit 
back and allow rising purchasing 
power to carry the company along. 
Last year almost $12 million was added 
to the $97 million already spent since 
1925 in opening, expanding, relocat- 
ing and modernizing retail outlets. 
The number of individual stores op- 
erated increased during the year from 
524 to 595, and order offices main- 
tained by the mail order division were 
increased from 66 to 181. More 
stores were opened last year than in 
any year since 1929. 


Even on the basis of the $4.25 a 
share paid in dividends in 1939 and 
1940, the stock yields more than six 
per cent at present prices around 69 
—and 1941 dividends could well be 
increased, if earnings prove as favor- 
able as is hoped, by payment of a 
larger year-end extra. The stock is 
not on the statistical bargain counter 
compared with other issues with more 
erratic records and less marked secu- 
lar growth factors, but offers consid- 
erable attraction as a relatively con- 
servative issue affording a good yield, 
further growth possibilities and a 
chance to share fully, if indirectly, in 
further gains in industrial activity. 


AGE VULNERABILITY 


Concluded from page 8 


percentage of wages to value in cigar 
production is far above that of ciga- 
rettes. In this instance, it is pointed 
out that cigars selling above the 5- 
cent level are not generally made on 
machines. More important, though, 
is the fact that where mechanization 
is a factor, processes are not as auto- 
matic as those in the manufacture of 
cigarettes. 


Continuing, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that, in 1939, total wages paid 
in all manufacturing establishments 
was approximately $9.1 billion, while 
valued added by manufacture was 
around $24.7 billion; this placed the 
“average” ratio of wages to value at 
36.8 per cent (see table). Industries 
not far above or below this figure were 
as follows: rubber tires (38.8%) ; 
meat packing (38.3%) ; bakery prod- 
ucts (38.1%); washing machines, 
ironers, etc. (36.8%); radios, radio 
tubes, and phonographs (36.2%) ; 
paper and allied products (35.6%) ; 
and electrical machinery (33.5%). 


12-Year Price Range Book 


of All N. Y. S. E. 
‘. ITH this issue of FINANCIAL 


Common Stocks 
WORLD we complete the 28th and final 
installment in our series of weekly tab- 
ulations :—High and Low Market Prices 
of all Common Stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange for each of the 12 years 
—1929 to 1940 inclusive. We are re- 
printing all these important price 
tables in book form (paper covers) 
under the title “12-YEAR PRICE 
RANGE of All N. Y. S. E. COMMON 
STOCKS” and the price is only $1.00, } 
postpaid. | 
| 


If you had ordered our expert statis- 
ticians to compile these same figures for 
you specially the cost would have been 
somewhere between $150.00 and $200.00. 
If you wanted to buy the 28 numbers 
of FINANCIAL WORLD containing 
these tables they would cost you $7.00. 
Here you get all the invaluable data for 
reference in quick and convenient form 
for only $1.00 (or for 50 cents added to 
any Factograph order). Ready next 
week. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
New York, N. Y. 


21 West STREET 


CAPITAL WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY WITH A FUTURE 


Chemist and experienced businessman, who was 
formerly for 12 years in official and other capaci- 
ties connected with the DuPont’s and the Rocke- 
feller’s interests, has perfected NEW PROCESS 
for the Synthetic manufacture of a Higher Homo- 
logue of PHENOL, which is non-poisonous, non- 
corrosive and aromatic smelling, from cheap and 
abundant domestic raw-material, and who has also 
other products similarly produced; has ready 
equipped plant with installed machinery of about 
$15,000 replacement value; is looking for an in- 
vestor or small group to back him up to between 
$30.000 to $50,000. 

The whole proposition promises to be most profit- 
able with a great future ahead for quick ex- 
pansion. 

Fairly prompt decision is required. 

Principals only. No brokers. Please reply to 
Box 194, Financial World, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Construction Engineer thoroughly experienced on 
Government construction projects desires to start 
new firm with financial investor. Possible oppor- 
tunity for a parent to start son in construction 
industry as an active participant. Type of con- 
tracts sought requires $10,000 to $20,000. Outlay 
less than 10% until contracts are secured. Adver- 
tiser—Age 36, Married, Honest, Capable. Box 419, 
Financial World, 21 West Street, New York City. 


LIQUIDATION =NOTICE 


Hopkinton National Bank located at Hopkinton 
in the State of Massachusetts is closing its 
affairs. All note holders and other creditors of 
the association are therefore hereby notified to 
present the notes and other claims for payment. 

HAROLD E. CORWIN, Cashier. 
31 March, 1941. 
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Hall (C. M.) Lamp Company 


Kirby Petroleum Company 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


incorporated: 1909, Michigan. Office: Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: (HLP) 
a Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 
Capital stock ($5 par)....... bb 179,235 


Digest: Makes automotive, aircraft and motorcycle lamps. 
Other products include single unit (reflector, bulb and lens) 
device used where quick drying or baking is desired. Cus- 
tomers include some of the largest automobile manufacturers. 
Dividends paid without interruption since 1910. 


*EARNINGS, ones AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share.. $0.44 $0.84 $0.96 $0.12 D$0.82 $1.14 1.02 aan 

Dividends paid..... 0.15 0.10 0.20 0.15 0.05 None $1.20 +$0.20 
Range (N. Y. Curb): 

13% 14 17 14 6% 9% 14 

6 7 ll 3% 5% T6% 


*Adjusted to exchange of 1 new $5 par share for 2 old no par shares in 1939. {To 
April 16, 1941. 


Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Office: Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Annual (ITY) 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of subscribers (March 15, 

1938): class A, 4,085; class B, 594. 


*Class ‘‘B’’ stock has sole voting rights; otherwise both classes rank equally. 


Digest: A majority owned subsidiary of Empire Gas & 
Fuel, producing crude oil and natural gas in the Mid-Continent 
and Rocky Mountain regions. Financial position unsatisfac- 
tory; no dividends paid on either class of stock since 1929. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “B”’ STOCKS: 
*Years ended Nov. 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned per share... $0.24 $0.13 D$0.14 D$0.06*D$0.03 D$0.15 D$0.16 .... 

Price Range (N. Y. Curb rb): 
4% 6% 4% 15% 2% 1 
1% 1% 3 1 h % t% 


*Calendar years since 1938. To April 16, 1941. 


Indiana Pipe Line Company 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1891, Indiana, as part of the Standard Oil group. Main sande 
office: Huntington, Indiana. Other office: 26 Broadway, New York City. 

Annual meeting: Third in March. 


Digest: Owns and operates about 600 miles of pipe lines in 
Indiana, constituting an important link in system reaching 
from Mid-Continent to Atlantic seaboard. Over 21 million 
barrels were handled in 1940. Finances are strong; unbroken 
dividend record since 1912, although at a declining rate in 
recent years. 


Years ended Dec. 3 1941 
Earned per $0.35 soar $0. 33 4 
Dividends paid . 0. 35 0.35 0.80 0.80 0.50 0.50 $0.30 
Range (N. ¥. 
_” eee 6% 9% 15 93% ™ 7% *3% 
3% 5% 5% 6 5% 3 *3 


*To April 16, 1941, 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 
Incorporated: 1921. Delaware. Office: Kirby Building, Houston, Texas. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1939): 1,250. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... *None 


*Has bank loans of $500,000. 


Digest: Produces crude oil from properties owned, or leased 
on a royalty basis, in Texas and Louisiana. Financial posi- 
tion is poor; dividends have been decidedly erratic. 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1941 
Earned per share.. $0.37 $0.29 $0. 30 $0. $0. if $0. $0 
Dividends paid . 0.10 0.20 0.20 None 0.10 None None *$0.i0 
3 5% 8% 5 3% *2 
4% 1% 2% 2% 2% 2% 1 | 


*To April 16, 1941. 


Kingston Products Corporation 


Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


incorporated: 1915, Ontario. Office: 1312-1316 Metropolitan Building, (KLK) 
Toronto, Canada. Annual meeting: At call of directors. Number of stock- 

holders (December 31, 1940): 7,548. 


Digest: A small gold producer operating in the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario. Finances are satisfactory and divi- 
dends have been maintained since initial payment in 1934. 


Years ended Dec. _ 193 1939 941 
Earned per share. $0.03 $003 $0.0 $010 $013 $0.15 $013 
Dividends paid ... 0.03 0.03 0.06 0.09 0.10 0.10 0.12 *$0.06 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb) : 
13/16 11/16 1 15% 
5/16 7/16 15/16 


“To April 16, 1941 


1 1% 1 
15/16 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 
Incorporated: 1927, Indiana, as consolidation of three predecessors formed 
1902 to 1904. Office: 1412 North Webster Street, Kokomo, Ind. Annual 
meeting: First Tuesday in April. Approximate number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1940): —- 6; common, 4,300. 


(KPT) 


*Callable at $104 a share. 

Digest: Manufactures automotive parts and accessories, radio 
receiving sets, gasoline pumps, toys, roller skates and other 
items. Also makes munitions for the U. S. Army. Good finan- 
cial position; irregular dividend record. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD AND RANGE OF 
ar’s 


Has one vote per share. 


Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Teal Dividends (N. Y. Curb) 
$0.05 D$0. $0.07 $0.21 32 $0.20 8%— 4 
0.08 0:07 0.05 0.08 0.28 0.40 8%— 1 
DO0.08 DO.08 D0.01 0.12 05 None 38%— 1 
9.05 D0.02 0.06 0.04 0.13 0.10 1% 
D0.03 D0.03 0.01 0.03 D0.02 None 2—1 
*To April 16, 1941, 
Michigan Bumper Corporation 
Data revised to April 16, 1941 
Incorporated: 1934, Michigan, as successor to business started in 1921. (MBP) 
Office: 740 Ann Street, ., Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Monday of April. Number of stockholders (1939): wenn 
Wunded Gant. None 
Capital stock ($1 par) “640,000 shs 
Digest: Manufactures automobile bumpers, castings and 


metal trimmings, sold directly to automobile manufacturers. 
Operated by a creditors’ committee since March 8, 1938. No 
dividends have ever been paid. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Earned ner shore. *1$0.13 $0.12 1D$0.14 D$0.04 D$0.01 one 
Range (N. Y. Curb): 


1% 2% % 7/16 % % 


*11 months ended January 31, 1936. Year jae January 31, 1937. +11 months 
ended December 31, 1937. §To April 16, 1941 
Herman Nelson Corporation 

Data revised to April 16, 1941 

Incorporated: 1906, Illinois, as Vacuum Vapor Co., present title adopted —— 
in February, 1922. Office: Moline, Illinois. Annual — Second 
Tuesday in June. Number of stockholders (May 1, 1936): 140. 


Digest: Manufactures nention. air-conditioning and ventilat- 
ing equipment used in homes, schools, factories and smaller 
commercial buildings. Good financial position; irregular divi- 
dend record. 


EARNINGS, ens — AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 Ly 1941 

Earned per share.. 38 $0. $0.45 D$0.65 $0.19 $1.11 $0.5 

Dividends paid .. 0.25 None 0.45 None None 0.50 0. 25 sabe 
Price Range (N. Y. ones 

4% 12% 3 3 2 3 *4y% 


*To April 16, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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RAILROAD BONDS 


Concluded from page 13 


tection for interest payments on bonds 
of this type entitles them to an invest- 
ment rating. Furthermore, they will 
be outstanding in moderate amornts, 
will be secured by senior liens, and 
will be protected by the fact that in- 
terest on the bonds in junior position, 
being contingent upon earnings, will 
be suspended in years when traffic 
falls off sharply because of cyclical 
declines in general business activity. 

Thus new first lien bonds of a num- 
ber of railroads undergoing reorgan- 
ization will qualify for investment 
lists, with the exception of those in- 
stances where circumstances demand 
adherence to seasoned issued of the 
highest quality. Lack of seasoning is 
one factor which makes these bonds 
available on a_ better-than-average 
yield basis, thus enhancing their at- 
traction for investors not in the ultra- 
conservative class. Those who can 
overcome the psychological objec- 
tions to purchases on a when-issued 
basis will find opportunities for mak- 
ing commitments at prices consider- 
ably below the levels which may be 
expected to prevail when the bonds 
are issued and seasoned. 


“WHEN-ISSUED” BONDS 


When-issued trading begins when 
reorganization plans are approved by 
the ICC and a Federal District Court. 
Quotations generally move higher as 
the time for actual issuance of the 
new securities approaches. Recently 
both the new Milwaukee first 4s and 
the Erie first 4s Series B have been 
quoted approximately 76 bid, 78 
asked in the when-issued market. 
Under reasonably favorable general 
market conditions, the actual bonds 
of both roads would be entitled to sell 
at least moderately higher. However, 
on the basis of statistical comparisons, 
the Milwaukee first 4s would be con- 
sidered a better lien and if time fac- 
tors in the reorganizations were ap- 
proximately the same, would prob- 
ably command a somewhat higher 
price than the Eries. However, the 
Erie reorganization is expected to be 
completed within the next few months, 
while litigation will delay the reor- 
ganization of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
pe Paul & Pacific at least until next 
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Build Your Investment 
Defenses Now! 


T HIS is a time to use your head—not lose it. Only by facing 
your difficulties can you overcome them. You cannot win through 
by letting things drift in the hope that some miracle will trans- 
from your laggard securities into leaders. 


* Utilize today’s situation to bring your portfolio into position to 
withstand the stress and strain ahead. Build your defenses now. 
Plan intelligently to protect your capital, and not only conserve 
your income but increase it. Incomes are on the- bargain counter 
today. 


* Get the best possible return out of every dollar invested. If any. 
of your securities appears menaced by the trend of events, others 
are less affected by the situation, or may be benefiting from it. 
Therefore, to protect your capital and income, revitalize your 
portfolio. Switch promptly to more attractive issues. 


* This first positive step must be followed by others, for the pros- 
pect changes continually. Today’s high-grade investment is often 
tomorrow’s weakling. You must know when to sell—what next 
to buy. 


* To keep up with the times register your holdings for super- 
vision by our staff of specialists. Working in a completely 
equipped research laboratory we guide you in an individual pro- 
gram formulated after intensive study of your particular prob- 
lems. Every move is personally directed and expertly timed. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee {$125 a year) applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with 
the minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


© | | P AND MAI 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PLEASE EXPLAIN 
(without obligation to me) 
how your Service will aid 
me to take advantage of 
today’s opportunities to 


strengthen my portfolio. Objective: 

I enclose a list of my Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
securities and their cost. (or) Both 
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Noma Electric Company 


Singer Manufacturing Company 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1925, New York. Office: 55 West 13th Street, New York (NOA) 
City. Annual meeting: First Monday in March. Number of stockholders 

(December 12, 1938): 1,478. 


Digest: Makes decorative lighting sets of all kinds, including 
those for Christmas and other holidays. Manufactures minia- 
ture incandescent lamps under arrangement with General Elec- 
tric Company. Unimpressive financial position. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND. PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Feb. 1935 937 940 s1941 


Earned per $0, $0.22 $0. 84 33 $0. 38 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Dividends paid None None 0.40 0.40 0.65 0.30 None $0.25 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb) : : 
2% 53% 11% 11% 6% 5% 5% 74 
% 3% 2% 3 4% 3% 73% 


*10 months from March 1 to December 31, fiscal year changed to end December 31: 
earnings for 12 months ended February 28, 1938, equal 49 cents per share. {To 
April 16, 1941. §Calendar year. 


Pioneer Gold Mines of British Columbia, Ltd. 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1928, British Columbia. Office: 605 Rogers Bldg., Van- PIO 
couver, B. C. Annual meeting: May 31. Number of stockholders (De- ( ) 
cember 31, 1940): about 6,100 

Capital stock ($1 par)..... 1,751,750 shs 


Digest: A gold producer operating in the Lillooet district of 
British Columbia. Finances are strong; dividends have been 
paid in every year since 1931. But ore reserves are limited 
and output has declined in recent years. 


Years ended Mar. 1935 1936 37 941 
*Earned per 91 $0.86 $0. 52 $0. $0. $0. 28 
tDividends paid ....... 0.80 0.80 0.50 0.48 None 0.40 $0.20 
+Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
12% 12% 6% 3% 2% 2 
8% 4% 2% 2% 1% 1 
*After depletion. Calendar years. April 16, 1941. 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Data revised to April 16, 1941 
Incorporated: 1931, Delaware. Office: Farmingdale, Long Island, x. (RA) 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of ates, 
(April 30, 1939): preferred, 1; common, 2,328. 
Capitalization: Funded debt and first preferred stock..................20.-ee000- None 


Digest: Formerly Seversky Aircraft Corp. Manufacture of 
military pursuit planes for the U. S. and foreign governments 
constitutes the principal activity. Also equipped to produce 
commercial planes. No dividends paid on the common shares. 


Years ended — 31: 938 940 1941 

Earned per share....... ps0. th ps0 14 pss. ps0, 67 #30. 75 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

55% 6% 6% 75% 6% *514 

3% % 1% 25% 4 *3% 


*To April 16, 1941. *Six months ended June 30, 1940. 


Ryerson & Haynes, Inc. 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 
Incorporated: 1923, Michigan. 


Office: 2307 “1 Ganson St 
Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Monday D (RYH) 
stockholders (November, 1939): 625. 


Digest: Engaged principally in the manufacture of various 
automobile parts and accessories. Major portion of revenue 
derived from tire covers and bumper-type automobile jack. 
Financial position poor. No dividends paid since 1934. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND. PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL sTocK: 


Years ended Sept. 30: 193 1937 938 939 1940 
Earned per share. $0. 30 D$1.10 psi. 06 ps0. 08 $0.13 


Years ended Dec. 31: 
Dividends paid : btn None None None None None None §None 


Range (N. Y. C 


*Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. +Not reported, 


as all stock was closely held. tListed January 11, 1937. §To April 16, 1941. 
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Data revised to April 16, 1941 


incorporated: 1873, New Jersey, succeeding a New York company chartered 

in 1863, Office: 149 Broadway, N. Y. C. Annual meeting: Thira Wed- (SMF) 
nesday in September. Number of stockholders: about 2,900. 


Digest: As world’s largest manufacturer and distributor of 
sewing machines, company has suffered because of the restric- 
tions imposed by war. Has maintained traditionally strong 
financial position. Dividends have shown a declining trend in 
recent years. Period of largest expansion apparently passed. 


Years ended Dec. 3 1934 193 193 937 1938 
Earned per - $15.37 $18. 10 $16. $15 89 $10.59 $341 
Dividends paid . *14.50 *31.00 *16.00 *16.00 *12.00 *7.00 $6.00 $1.50 
Price Range (N. Y. 
336 427 370 254 219 155 +7130% 
156 235 328 221% 200 116 99 7107% 


*To April 16, 1941. 


*Including extras. 


Standard Products Co. (The) 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1936, Ohio, as consolidation of two predecessors formed in 
1927 and 1930 respectively. Office: 1011 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Last Monday in September. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1940): about 600. 


Digest: Makes window channels sold almost exclusively to 
the automotive industry. Also makes automobile door checks, 
extruded and moulded rubber products and thermo-plastics. 
Financial position improving; dividends paid irregularly. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s Divi- 
Mar. 31 June 30 Total dends (N 

1936. 4 $0.45 $2.46 $0.25 
1937. 0.22 2.12 1.00 25 —5 
1938.... 7 03 0.03 0.10 None 11%— 3% 
1939.... 0.39 1.19 0.25 10%— 6% 
1940.... 0.50 1.58 1.00 10%— 6 


7Combined earnings of predecessor companies. tFrom listing on New York Curb 


Exchange August 24, 1936. §To April 16, 1941. 


Todd Shipyards Corporation 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1916, New York. Main office: 1 Broadway, New York City. 

Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in June. Number of stockholders (T OD) 
(December 31, 1940): approximately 2,500. 

Capital stock (no par)..... 000600 0000000000060 ..205,402 shs 


Digest: Operations include building, repairing and con- 
version of ships. Since early 1940 has been engaged on con- 
tracts for the British Government and U. S. Navy. Liberal 
dividends since 1916. Stock is one of the more conservative 
equities in a speculative industry. 


Years ended Mar. 31 934 1937 1938 1940 

Earned per share. $3.23 $6. 88 $8.56 $4.05 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


*Dividends paid ... 1.25 2.00 4.00 5.00 5.50 2.50 8.00 +$1.50 
Price Range (N. Y. 

34 54 74 82 81 100% 798 

ig 23% 32% 32% 44 45 55 +82 


*Including extras. 7To April 16, 1941. 


Waco Aircraft Company 


Data revised to April 16, 1941 


Incorporated: 1928, Ohio, as The Advance Aircraft Co., as successor to 
company of same name formed in 1923. Present title adopted in ~~ (W. AO} 


Office: Troy, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday in April. Number of 

stockholders (September 30, 40): 888. 

Capital stock (no par)..... SEA 145,000 shs 


Digest: Although cabin planes for private use once con- 
stituted the largest single division of total sales, manufacture 
of training planes for the army and navy and civilian pilot 
schools has now become the most important source of revenue. 

EARNINGS RECORD -AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended “ : 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1941 
net Cure)! $0. 03 D$0.30 tD$0.24 $0.03 +80. 51 eee 
rice Range ur 
10% 10 § t7% 6% t4 
3% 5% 1% 1% 3 33 


*9 months to September 30. tYear ended September 30, 1938. {To April 16, 1941. 
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No Sulphur 
Shortage 


riting in the recent issue of 
Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Dr. W. W. Duecker of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, con- 
trasts present ample supplies of sul- 
phur with the grave situation which 
occurred in 1918 due to a shortage 
of this widely used basic material. 
“In 1918,” says Dr. Duecker in 
part, “192 million pounds of T.N.T. 
consumed the equivalent of 52,000 
gross tons of sulphur. Today, the 
600 million pounds of T.N.T. men- 
tioned in published accounts of de- 
fense plans for 1941 will require 
about 8,000 tons of sulphur.” 


UTILITY ANALYSIS 


from page 14 


should be judged in relation to re- 
production cost of the properties and 
to earnings. 

There is probably no more contro- 
versial field in accounting than that of 
public utility valuation and deprecia- 
tion policies. It is undeniable that 
certain utility stocks which have both 
a book equity and an equity in earn- 
ings under the accounting policies 
followed by the company manage- 
ments might be in the position of 
having their equities largely or en- 
tirely erased if certain drastic changes 
in accounting had to be made under 
the direction of the authorities. These 
subjects have been a fertile source of 
litigation in the past and more im- 
portant lawsuits appear currently to 
be in the making. 


ULTIMATE EFFECT? 


Thus, the ultimate effect of the 
SEC’s theories on depreciation and 
other phases of accounting cannot be 
gauged at this time. It is probable 
that one or more test cases will be 
taken to the Supreme Court before 
this aspect of the new administrative 
powers in public utility regulation is 
clarified. But such matters should not 
be overlooked by investors interested 
in the public utility group, since de- 
velopments in this field will have at 
least temporary effects upon markets 
for utility stocks. 
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DECLARED 


Company 
Ahlberg Bearing A.......... Suc 
Allen Industries ............. 
Aloe (A. CO... o0c 
American Book Co............ 50c 
Am. 40c 
Amer. ideiity 50c 
Am, General Corp. $3 pf....... 
Am. Shipbuilding pf.. . 
Appalachian P. pf.. 1.12% 
Atlantic City El. $6 pf....... $1.50 
Corp. $2.50 pr. 
3lc 
Broadway Dept. Store.........2% 
Calgary Power, Ltd. 6% pf..$1. = 
Camden Fire Ins. As.......... 
celotex 


Cent. Signal A. 
Cherry-Burrell ......... -25¢ 

Cleveland Hobbing Mach.. . 20¢ 
Columbia Picture $2.75 pf....68%c 
Cons. Rendering Co........... 
Continental Can 50 
Cook Paint & Varnish........ 20¢ 

$1 
Crown Cork & Seal, Ltd....... 50c 
Dallas Pr. & Lt. 7% pf..... $1.75 

$1.50 
Davenport Waier Co. 
Detroit Gasket & M. pf....... "'30¢ 

30¢ 
25¢ 

2%c 


Fiduciary Corp. 
General Foods 


Gisholt Machine Co..... 
Globe & Republic Ins... ‘ 
Bale Gteres... 25e 
35 
$1.50 
Hilton Chemical ...... 
50 
Horne RE Co. 6% pf. 3 50 
Houston Light. & P. 7% pf..$1.75 
$1.50 
Humberstone Shoe ........... 25e 
Idaho Power 7% pf......... $1.75 
Do $6 pf. $1. 
Ky. Utilities 1%, 874%ee 
25¢ 
Knudsen Creamery ........... 
Kokomo Water Works 6% pf. i 0 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass .....50c 
Lorain Telephone pf.$1.50 
Macy (R. H.) & Co 50c 
Martin (Glenn $1. 50 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Record 


Rate riod able 


Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
.. Apr. 30 Apr. 25 
Q May 1 Apr. 21 
-- May 1 Apr. 18 
-. June 16 June 5 
Q June 15 June 5 
Apr. 15 Apr. 14 
Q June 2 May 15 
Q@ June 2 May 15 
Q June 2 May 15 
A May 1 Apr. 18 
Q May 1 Apr. ll 
Q@ May 1 Apr. ll 
Q May 1 Apr. 25 
Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Q@ May 1 Apr. 21 
-- June 2 May 15 
-- May 1 Apr. 19 
Q May 1 Apr. 19 
Q@ May 1 Apr. 15 
S May 1 Apr. 15 
Q May 10 Apr. 30 
Q Aug. 10 July 30 
Q May 1 Apr. 26 
Q May 1 Apr. 26 
Q@ May 1 Apr. 15 
Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Q May 1 Apr. 25 
-- Apr. 30 Apr. 24 
Q Apr. 30 Apr. 24 
Apr. 1 Mar. 27 
Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Q May 15 May 1 
-. Apr. 18 Apr. 14 


8: £8: 0:08: ©: 
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Pe- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
MeGraw Electric 50e May 1 Apr. 19 
Melntyre Porcupine M...... June 2 May 1 
McNeel Marble 6% ist pf...$1.50 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 7 
Meier & Frank, Inc ee se lie Q May 15 May 1 
Mercantile Stores 7% pf....$1.75 Q May 15 Apr. 30 
Merchants & Mfrs. Ins. (N. Y. ).10e Q@ Apr. 30 Apr. 2] 
ee Continent Petroleum ..... 40c .. June 2 May 1 

Moody's Investor Service pf....75¢ Q May 15 1 
New Bedford Rayon A........ “The -- June 2 May 22 

$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 18 
l5e Q@ May 1 Apr. 21 
Niagara Hudson Pr. 54 

$1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 17 

$1.25 Q@ May 1 Apr. 17 
Ohio — Service 7% pf...584e¢ M May 1 Apr. 19 

Do PE 50e M May 1 Apr. 19 

Do M May 1 Apr. 19 

$1.37% Q May 1 Apr. 19 
1.50 .. May 1 Apr. 22 

eae $1.50 Q June 2 May 15 
Pac. Gas & Elec. 6% pf..... 37%ce Q May 15 Apr. 30 

34%c¢ Q May 15 Apr. 30 
Pacific Pr. & Lt. 7% pf....$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 21 

$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Parker Rust Q May 31 May 10 
Potomac — Co. 7% pf..$1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 21 

$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Pub. 7% pf..58%c M May 1 Apr. 21 

piwdieaeeediiwks 50c M May 1 Apr. 21 

Do 5% 7 41%c M May 1 Apr. 21 
Raymond Concrete Pile........ 25e Q May 1 Apr. 19 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobaceo......50¢ Q May 15 Apr. 25 

50e Q May 15 Apr. 25 

err 75e Q May 1 Apr. 19 
San Carlos Milling............ 35c Q May 15 May 1 
Scotten Dillon & Co.......... 30c .. May 15 May 6 
30¢ Q May 10 Apr. 30 
Smith Agri. Chemical......... 25e .. May 1 Apr. 20 
So. Amer. Gold & Plat....... 10c .. May 7 Apr. 25 
Sterling, Inc., $1.50 pf..... 374%2ec Q May 1 Apr. 24 
25e .. June 30 May 31 
Superior Portland Cement ‘‘B’’.50ec .. May 1 Apr. 23 
45e .. May 15 Apr. 25 

$1.75 Q May 15 Apr. 25 
Texas Pr. $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 15 

$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Tex. Pocitic 10¢ Q June 2 May 10 
Se .. May 1 Ape. 21 
Chatillon May 1 Apr. 19 

Sep. 20 Aug. 30 

Dec. 20 Nov. 2y 
Westinghouse Air Brake. . .. June 13° May 15 
West Va. Pulp & Paper pf. si’ 30 Q May 15 Apr. 25 
Weston Electrical Inst.........: 50c .. June 10 May 27 
Wheeling & L. Erie Ry. ne 

1.37% Q May 1 Apr. 26 

Q May 1 Apr. 26 
White Mech, pr. pf.. Q May 1 Apr. 28 
Wilson-Jones Co. ............ 500 May 1 Apr. 24 
60e Q June 2 Apr. 21 
$1 .. Apr. 30 Apr. 

Accumulated 
Am. Woolen 7% pf............ $2 .. Apr. 30 Apr. 21 
7 _ Lead & S. $5 
PENS. May 1 Apr. 21 
Apr. 29 Apr. 15 
Cudahy Pack. 6% opf.. xs -- May 1 Apr. 26 

ty, 3.50 .. May 1 Apr. 26 
Empire Dist. Elec. 6% $3... 21 Apr. 14 
Hearn Dept. Stores pf....... . iSe .. May 1 Apr. 2 
Nashua Mfg. Ist $2.50 .. May 1 Apr. 23 
N. Amer. Car $6 pf. ‘‘A’’...$1.50 .. May 1 Apr. 21 

$1.50 .. May 1 Apr. 21 
Portland Cement 642% 
cttenekdesbnheesatendcesd 1 .. Apr. 29 Apr. 25 
Wostacseland Water $6 pf..$2.25 .. May 1 Apr. 18 
Extra 
Castle & Co. (A. = kiwaseds 25e .. May 10 Apr. 30 
.. Aug. 10 July 30 


Celotex Corp 
Parker Rust Proof sons 
Raymond Concrete Pile........ 25e .. May 1 Apr. 19 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ......... 
Mathieson Alkali Works........... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron....... 
Transue & William Steel Forging 
Underwood Elliott Fisher......... 
United F 


Consolidated Laundries 
Hummel-Ross Fibre ...... 
North American Rayon 


1941 1940 
3 Months to March 31 


4 
0.35 D$0.01 
0.42 


0.39 

0.38 0.41 
0.63 0.59 
*0.95 *0.84 
1.35 1.15 
0.44 0.39 
*0.73 
1.35 0.43 
4.72 1.33 
0.44 0.26 
0.37 0.26 
0.49 0.17 
1.01 0.80 
0.43 0.57 
0.01 0.02 
$1.37 $1.06 

2.11 1. 
12 Weeks to March 22 
.12 
0.45 0.17 
0.37 0.23 
c0.79 c0.93 
1.29 bD1.65 
12 Menths to March | 
5 4.16 
Months to February 
3.90 


EARNED PER SHARE 1941 1940 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to February 28 
Pacific American Fisheries........ $2.05 $0.22 
Russeks Fifth Ave., Inc........... 0.43 0.20 

6 Months to February 28 
0.69 
Superior Oil (Cal.)............... 10 

12 Months January 31 
0.4 0.22 


Briggs Manufacturing ........... 1.09 
Cerro de Pasco Copper............ 72.40 $2.27 
0.28 0.55 
Continental Diamond Fibre........ 1.24 0.44 
0.71 
Intercontinental Rubber 0.24 
International Paper & Power 0.14 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 1.43 
Standard Oil (Ind.).... 2.24 
White Sewing Machine.. 0.80 
Wright Aeronautical .. 6.24 

ecember 3! 


*—Before depletion. 
Federal taxes. 
profits taxes. b—Class B st 
and B stocks. D—Deficit. 


3—Before 


t—After depletion. 
§—After income and excess 


e—Combined Class A 
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DIVIDENDS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Duquesne Brg. Co. of Pitts....15c fa 
Faber, Coe & Gregg..........50c 
May 31 
.. May 31 May 10 s 
Q 1 Mar. 35 
Q May 1 Apr. 17 : 
-. June 2 May 9 ie 
June 2 May 20 
General Electric 
Heller (W. E.) & Co............ 
MacAndrews & Forbes............ 
| 
1940 1939 es 
12 Months to December 3! 6: 
| 
| 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Apr. 12 Weekly Car Loadings Apr. 5 Mar. 29 Apr.@ 
Miscellaneous Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... ‘ 99,260 116,255 101,940 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 56,974 68,008 46,689 
fElectrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,721 2,779 2,418 Chesapeake & Ohio..... weae 22,693 40,810 30,115 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 98.3 99.3 60.9 Delaware & Hudson........... 14,834 16,862 11,410 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 679,808 683,402 619,105 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 17,385 18,748 15,108 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 28,334 30,358 21,578 
85.9 85.5 81.2 Norfolk & Western............ 16,348 30,084 21,095 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,604 3,514 3,854 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 27,970 27,969 21,759 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 98,654 99,112 103,656 87,933 100,789 71,816 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 123,852 124,195 126,516 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 18,914 20,167 14,424 
Apr. 5 Mar. 29 Apr. 6 Pennsylvania ....... (osveseens  BLEEEE 132,715 90,477 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,126 $3,456 $3,622 13,3 13,419 11,663 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,121 2,710 ‘ 16,770 18,527 13,391 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 660 1,967 1,363 Western Maryiand ....ccccsecs 10,400 13,167 9,647 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 161.2 x161.0 110.6 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 266.5 271.8 202.1 Atlantic Coast Line....... ionmn 18,738 18,927 15,329 
34,418 40,963 27,951 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 25,689 33,172 24,937 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. BORDORTE All 16,632 16,683 14,315 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Southern Ry. System. .....c<s.- 42,171 43,879 34,941 
Commodity Prices: Apr. 15 Apr. 8 Apr. 16 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 34.00 Chicago & Great Western..... 5,662 5,937 4,995 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20.00 21.00 18.25 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 29,050 30,428 24,816 
Copper, Electrolytic (per 1b.).. 0.12 0.12 0.11% Chicago & North Western..... 36,349 36,464 30,106 
Lend (por Ib.) 0.0585 0.0585 0.0510 14,218 14,612 11,970 
0.07% 0.07% 0.05% Northern Pacific ......... 13,468 13,497 12,651 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.2337 0.2212 0.1938 Central West District 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 0.14% 0.14% 0.13% Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 27,456 26,486 22,611 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0790 0.0790 0.0830 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 24,820 27,768 21,361 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 22,470 22,443 17,534 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.11% 1.10% 1.30% Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 5,850 6,617 4,669 
Corn (per bushel)..........-++- 0.85 % 0.84 56 0.79% Denver & Rio Grande Western. 4,823 5,874 4,617 
nion Pacific ....... J »71 19,730 
Federal Reserve Reports Apr.9 Apr.2 pr.10 Western Pacific ............... 4°198 47040 3,299 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Southwestern District 
Total Loans ..... 566066665500 $9,846 $9,828 $8,631 Kansas City Southern......... 4,793 4,971 3,711 
Total Commercial Loans........ 5,494 5,465 4,393 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,687 7,156 6.273 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 497 504 630 Missouri Pacific .............. 24,075 25,944 20,543 
Other loans for Securities...... 455 454 474 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 12,740 13,415 10,423 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 13,477 13,331 11,317 St. Louis-Southwestern ..... a 959 5,778 4/826 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 815 3,79 518 Texas & Pacific..... 8,402 8,077 7,505 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 23,430 23,093 19,462 
Total Time Deposits..........-. 5,457 5,4 5,360 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.).....- 344 7 489 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,235 2,244 2,506 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 8,993 8,944 7,509 Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly FINANCIAL WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
Indicators 194 1940 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) _ ee i941 1940 
Govt. debt....... *$47, *$42,593 rude Rubber (long tons) : 
360 500 Consumption 66,821 50,192 
Number of Vessels... 542 256 340 480 Stocks on’ kiana ‘oped a73'5 59,277 
Total Tonnage ...... 029,325 1,269,375 3,581 142,414 
Advertising Lineage: 320 460 te oe sumption 
Monthly Magazines... 920,175 968,495 Coal 155.0 133.6 
Women’s Magazines.. 799.274 722,753 al Shipments: 
Canadian Magazines.. 220,086 244.086 300 PRODUCTION 440 (net tons) °8.8 *3.2 
— Total (net tons)..... “7, 
ctivity : 
Production (net tons) *4,7 *3.9 
Industrial Magazines. 8,547 7,164 5 240 380 & on = 
360 Z Butter (Ibs.)....... *16.5 *18.4 
Lard and Fats ‘(ibs.). *326.8  *256:8 
Short Sales (shares).. 537,613 487,151 3200 Meat All Kinds (lbs) *982.7 836.5 
Engineering Construction: x aes) 2163.3 $144.8 
*$452.4 *179.8 mak \ 3004 Ve getables (ibs 
Deliveries ..... 108,182 64,376 ~INVENTORIE 280 Electrical Equipment: EBRUARY— 
ment: 
89,873 159,795 260 Vacuum Cleaners ... 168,998 144,980 
‘Movement (tons) : Refrigerators ........ 333,335 261,328 
Shipments ¢ 63.483 51.095 240 Ranges and Stoves... 51,700 32,998 
Produactio .......... 62.366 57 620 20,492 10,183 
Unfilled Orders ..... 97.638 34.580 220 
Cigarettes (units) ..*14.464.6 *13.162.7 
200 Cigars (units) ...... *375.8 
18.3 14.3 385.4 75.8 
WES 103 83 1932 '33 ‘34 '35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 40: J FMAM) JASOND Loadings 


*Millions. 


tCorporate new issues only, excludes refunding. tAt first of month. 
January, 1941. 


fAmerican Trucking Association (198 motor carriers in 33 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


§Publication of figures discontinued in 


i ——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales CTER OF TRADING————— Average Value of 

, 30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. _Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1941 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1941 

April April 
10.. 119.66 28.11 18.89 40.80 357,430 692 280 212 3 67 90.73 $6,240,000 ..10 

a 

12.. 118.60 27.89 18.69 40.44 290,390 588 73. 351 +164 2 93 90.64 3,380,000 
14.. 11889 28.06 18.62 40.55 458,700 688 214 268 206 4 107 90.61 5,250,000 1.14 
15.. 118.59 27.95 1856 40.43 453,400 664 177 197 5 71 90.51 7,320,000 

: 16.. 118.60 2822 1849 40.50 437,460 654 178 243 233 2 109 90.58 5,750,000 ..16 
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TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS a 


— VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE -—— 


(Part 28) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.............+ High 65% 59% bid 21% 18 15% 18% 41 17S4bid 19% 23H 
Low 55 32 15bid 6% 6 10% 144% bid 9% 
West Penn Electric “A”..........c000: .. High 110 110 105% 80 73 70 91% 107 108 102% 107% 110% 
Low 90 95 50% 25 30 44 34 91% 84 70 85 91 . 
Western Auto Supply (Class “A”)...... High 81 390% 25 15 22 51% 60% 77 91 
Low 30% 15 14% 5% 9% 19 35 37% 71 : pa 
(Common) PTT TT High 30% 40% 
Western Maryland Railway.............- High 54 36 19% 11% 16 17% 10% 12% 11% 4 6% 5 
; Low 10 10 5 1% 4 7% 5% 8% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Western Union Telegraph...............+ High 272% 219% 150% 50 77% 77% 96% 83% 37 28% 
Low 155 122% 3814 12% 17% 29% 2054 22% 164 16% 14% 
Westinghouse Air Brake................. High 6734 52 36% 18% 355% 36 3534 50% 57% 33% 37% 23% 
Low 364 «#8 WM 136% 18 34% 
W ’stinghouse Elec. & Mfg.............. High 292% 201% 107% 43% 5834 47% 98% 153% 167% 124% ° 121 118 
Low 100 88% 2214 155% 193% 27% 32% 9414 87% 6134 8214 76 
Weston Elec. Instrument................ High 643% 487% 28 9% 13%4 15% 33% 33% WH 21 BY 37% 
Low 19% 17% 6 34 10 10% 10% 26 
High 116% 5914 40 12% 20%4 27% 25%4 32 27% 20% 39% 384 
Low 30 18 7% 3 5 14% 16% 1934 103% 10 15% 27%, 
Weeling & Lake Erie.................5. High 118 110 9” 5% 10 29 35% 91 115 a) 75 80 
Low 70 93 45 bid bid 244 18 34 70 0 42 50 
-High 112% 90 30 15 35 29 32% 39% 65 3234 38% 35% 
Low 89 29% 9 5 7% 11% 14% 21% 19 14% 15% 18% 
High 27 21% 13% 7% 8% 15% 16%bid 22%bid 23% 15% 12% 11% 
Low 19 12% 7 3% 3 8 11 bid 12%bid 14% 1034 8 7H 
High 53% 43 26% 27% 2614 19% 28% 151%4 17% 
Low 7% 21% 1%, 6h 6h 6 6% 7 7, 
White Rock Min. Spring (Old).......... High 5534 54% 47%, BY 3834 
ow 27 32 ll 11% sada 
High 29 31% 2414 17% 18% 11 7 1154 
Low 21% 125% 13% 8% 5 3% 45% 
White Sewing Machine (Old)............ High - 48 13% 3 2% 434 3% 6%4 6% 3 134 
Low i 2% % 15% 11 
Low eeee eeee eeee eeee eeee eeee 1% 
High 2934 21 9. 8% 5% 3% 5% 6% 3% 4, 3% 
Low 12% 6% 234 2% 2 2 1 234 1% 1% 2% 1% 
High 6 bid 5% 3% 3% 3% 
Low 1% 1 WA 
Wilson & High 13% 3% 1% 11 9 11 12% 5% 7h 7% 
Woodward Iron ..- High 70 76 35 bid 4%bid 4 bid 7 bid S%bid 18 bid 
Lo 20 1 bid bid 


Yellow Truck & Coach “B”........... sy 


Young Sprmg & Wire (Old)......... ae 


(After 25% Stock Div.)........... -.. High 
Low 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube (Old)....... - 


(After 20% Stock Div.).............- High 
Low 6914 


3% 


Low 


PRESS OF 
J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
“EW YORK, U. 8. A. 


> 
1037 72% 72%, 455% 50% 65% 71 65% 53% 50% 4214 
Be Low 51% 35 22 2% 41% 51 34 36 36 30 
Worthington Pump ich 137% 106%, 39% 31% Whe 47 7%, 
Low 43 47 8 13% 11% 231% 12 11% 13% 
a (After 100% Stock Div.).............High 155 59% P| 18% 24 75 68 14034 128 1214 124% 129 gee 
Low 30 10%4 7% 3% 6 16% 35% 62% 38 85 91 ce 
Wrigley, Wm., 80% 81 803% 57 57%4 76 8234 79 76 78 85% 93 
Low 6 6 6 2% 7% 63 38% 73 
Yale & Towne 88 7 30 15 23 62% 39 33% 
Low 61% 8% 6% 7 14 174 33% 21% 2% 183% 15% 
59 49 29 1% 19% 22% 53% 55 4% 21% 14 
17 6 3 3% 13 18 424 12% 9% 914 634 
78 2 37% 334 IK 48% 
ae Zonite Products “4% 15} 8% 1%, 5% 3% 4% 
= 


JUST PUBLISHED! FINANCIAL WORLD'S 


New STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


The Indispensable Reference Book For Thousands 


(Reprinting all Financial World Stock Factographs from August 16, 1939 to April 23, 1941) 


What a "Regular" Stock Factograph Shows: 


It is a boiled-down corpora- 
tion analysis, which tells you 
all the following vital facts: 


Stewart-Warner Corporation 


Data revised to March 12, 1941 


Date of Incorporation (State) Pentel None 
Annual Meeting Date Mock (85 par)..... 1,243,063 she 
Office Address Business: Import of bile parts and 


kholders es pow heaters, radios, electric refrigerators 
and miscellaneou 
Funded Debt ‘ Management: Pr rincipal ramets long connected with company. 
Preferred (call prices, etc.) Wert ting otal ati! 
million; cas million ne al ra 
Common Shares (par value) 3.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.56 pe 


Nature of Business 

Important Products or Services 
Trade Names and Brands 

Source of Raw Materials 

Status of Management 

Financial Position 

Net Working Capital 

Working Capital Radio 

Book Value of Common 

Dividend Record (pfd. wand com.) 


Dividend Record: Substantial payments to 1 
no further payments until 1935. Omitted 1938. Resumed 
1939; no present regular rate. 

Outlook: Lubricating and other automotive lines are nor- 
mally the main source of profits, although company is an 
important factor in radio and refrigerator fields. Shift of 
emphasis from normal production —_ be compensa‘ 
additional War Departmen ntrac’ 

Comment: The erratic earnings = dividend record places 
the stock in a speculativ 


CARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


i. , 


look of Co n ented: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee 31 Total. Dividends Price 
Prospects for Industry ET 
8-Year Record of Quarterly Earnings mole 
8-Year Record of Price Ranges 


The above facsimile is one-fourth actual size. 


Brings You More Vital Investment Information 
Than 4 Ordinary Financial Books at $2.50 Each 


1 dase indexed Book of Stock Factographs is the first 
revision since November 15, 1940, and it includes 
reprints of all the Stock Factographs that have appeared 
in FINANCIAL WORLD during the 20 months ending 
April 23, 1941. So the new volume contains a total of 
1100 regular Factographs and 560 condensed Facto- 
graphs, thus covering every active stock listed on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange and the N. Y. Curb. 


EXTRA Investment Aids Included: (1) “!0-Year Dividend 
Honor Roll"—230 Common stocks with unbroken dividend 
record 1931 to 1940; (2) "Sound Investment Rules," 
which have stood the test of time and experience, by 
Louis Guenther; (3) “Deciding the Value of a Stock’; 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cl For $3.85 enclosed (Check or Money Order) please send postpaid a copy of 
The Financial World’s biggest, newest and best manual, containing reprints 
of 1660 “‘Stock Factographs’’ from August 16, 1939, to April 23, 1941. 

0 For $7.50 enclosed please send postpaid the next four consecutive Stock 
Factograph Books, starting with the April edition. 


(4) "Industrial Classification of all N. Y. Stock Exchange 


listings"; (5) "20 Questions to be Answered Before 
Buying a Stock." 


Factographs tell you, in a few minutes, the essential 
information needed to evaluate a company—its business 
its management, its financial position, its working capital 
ratio, its 8-year record of earnings, dividends and price- 
range, its prospects for the future, and nearly a score of 
other useful items. 280 big pages, paper covers, $3.85. 
(Subscription $7.50 for four consecutive Factograph 
Books, saving $7.90.) Order this week and get your copy 
right off the press. 


New York City buyers add 8 cents for City Sales Tax. 
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